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NATIONAL 


Garage Door Set 








No. 800: 








Here’s the set to sell them 


Undoubtedly you have many customers who 
will ask for a garage door set for doors that View Outside Garage 
swing on hinges. 

Here's the set to sell them, the National 
No. 800 Garage Door Set. 

[t will swing the doors easily, give a close- 
fitting, weather-proof job and cost less than 
hanger and rail equipment. 

National Garage Hardware will satisfy 
your most discriminative customer, and there’s 
a style to meet every requirement. 

All National goods are packed the National 
way—complete with directions for attaching. 
This helps the sale. 

And National direct-to-dealer service helps 
the profit. Send for catalog, prices and order 


blank, 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 



































View Inside Garage 
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Do Demonstrations 


Putting Before the House- 
wife the Things She is 
Interested in —Inviting 
Questions—Making Friends 


of the country find that dem- 
onstrations more than pay for 
the trouble and expense. 

Did you ever go into a grocery 
store where a demonstrator stopped 
you at the entrance, and invited you 
to taste a bit of attractive looking 
jello, or asked you to have a wee cup 
of cocoa or coffee, and busy as you 
often are, don’t you always do it, and 
then don’t you spend quite a few 
minutes in looking over her stock 
and listening to her description of the 
merits of what she is displaying and 
don’t you very frequently have quite 
a lot of questions to ask? 

It is human nature to be interested 
in new methods and it is also very 
human to wonder whether your 
own methods are right, and if that is 
the way “other people do things.” 

So when the Bunting Hardware 
company secured the demonstrator of 
a certain fireless cooker company 
to come to their store and demon- 
strate the Domestic Science fireless 


Hc: the cou dealers in all parts 


cooker, they knew that they would 
have a goodly crowd of interested 
housewives in to see the demonstra- 
tion, and when the ads came out in 
the Kansas City daily newspapers, 
and the women learned that a dem- 
onstration was on, they literally 
flocked in. 

A central space on the Housefur- 
nishing’s floor was blocked off for the 
display and demonstration. Fireless 
cookers in all sizes were grouped 
about the demonstrator. A small gas 
stove was placed conveniently and a 
table arranged upon which to do her 
mixing, rolling and preparing. 

The refrigerator was placed where 
it could be most easily reached. 
Chairs were grouped about for the 
customers and business opened with 
a flourish. Every day a new menu 
was planned and embodied in the ad 
to appear that morning in the news- 
papers. The women of Kansas City 
were invited to come in and ask ques- 
tions, and they did. 

They were invited to sample the 
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By 


LUCILE 
MACNAUGHTON 


goodies when they were taken steam- 
ing hot from the cooker and they did. 
Even those who had cookers at home 
and had come in merely out of curios- 
ity were anxious to taste the viands 
prepared by a demonstrator and see 
whether they equalled or bettered 
their own preparations 

Inviting women in to ask questions 
was a good idea, for then the women 
felt under no obligations to buy when 
they came in, and yet they were often 
the ones most interested and the ones. 
who drew out the cash for the full 
purchase price or for their first pay- 
ment and ordered a fireless cooker 
sent to their homes. 

Many who had never owned a fire- 
less cooker and had never seen one 
demonstrated watched with consider- 
able curiosity when the demonstrator 
said she was freezing ice cream in 
one half of the cooker and baking a 
cake in the other. Their unbelief was 
framkly expressed in their faces and 
they were more than eager to taste 
the contents when the cooker was 
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A window made attractive to women folks 


opened and the most excellent results 
revealed. 

The demonstrator was assisted in 
her demonstration by the lively corps 
of salesmen and women, who were 
at her right hand ready to talk cook- 
ers to prospective customers. These 
alert salesmen know their business 
thoroughly and know all the ins and 
outs of fireless cookers, but frequently 
all they had to do was to state price 
and terms and make arrangements 
for quick delivery, as the demonstra- 
tor with her successful demonstra- 
tions had already sold the cooker. 

When a male demonstrator repre- 
senting a certain fruit jar company 
arrived upon the scene in canning 
time and prepared himself for a dem- 
onstration, just as many and more 
people were found eager to listen to 
a dissertation upon the art of fruit 
and vegetable canning by the Cold 
Pack method. He occupied a promi- 
nent position upon the floor, and his 
genial smile ‘attracted the people 
while his quick hands and rapid work, 
convinced his audience that he thor- 
oughly knew his business. 

Vegetables and fruits were canned 
on alternate days and as the rows of 
cans of green beans, corn, plums, 
peaches, etc., increased on his table 
and shelves, the people became more 
and more interested and the crowds 
increased so that it was necessary to 
persuade him to stay on for another 
week in order to take care of the in- 


The fireless cookers are a new thing to a good many who want to know more about them 


quiries, for while fireless cookery 
was new to many people, fruit can- 
ning was an old, old story, and only 
the method was new. 

Cold Pack canning advertising 
brought many a skeptic into the 
store, but the method was simple 
enough and the equipment more than 
simple when you consider that a wash 
boiler with a few boards in the bot- 
tom, will hold the jars as well as a 
more expensive outfit. The rows of 
canned fruit and vegetables spoke for 
themselves as to whether the method 
was successful and seeing it done, 
-onvinced the visitors that if the dem- 
onstrator could do it so easily, old, 
seasoned housekeepers could do it 
more easily and more quickly. 

There is always a demonstration 
of the refrigerators all through the 
summer months. The store has a big 
refrigerator made of glass. This is 
kept constantly iced. It is then at- 
tractively filled with large, red to- 
matoes, green peppers, a bottle of 
milk, a big juicy steak, ears of corn 
or perhaps a cantaloupe or water- 
melon. The variety of colors and the 
food in perfect condition makes a 
most inviting picture. 

The dryness of the interior of the 
refrigerator is demonstrated by 
scratching matches on the interior of 
the ice chamber, and the extremely 
low temperature is shown by the 
manner in which foods are preserved 
and by the length of time they keep. 


The lasting quality of the ice box is 
one of its best selling features, be- 
cause people who pay a good price 
for a refrigerator want one that will 
not only do the work that it is guar- 
anteed to do, but they want one that 
is ornamental and one that will en- 
dure. 

The electric washing machine was 
the next in line to convince the un- 
believers. The ads drew them and 
the demonstrations convinced them. 

Electric washers were arranged in 
an attractive group in one of the big 
front windows. Grouped about was 
a set of wash day equipment to be 
given all that week with each wash- 
ing machine. This equipment con- 
sisted of boilers, mops, brooms, wash- 
ing powders, soap, clothes lines, and 
clothes pins. The customer was 
given a choice of equipment to the 
value of $5.00 or $6.00. On the house- 
furnishing’s floor, the washers, one 
of each size showing the different 
tubs and benches, were arranged, s0 
that the customers could easily see 
the workings of each part. Then 
the washing began. Clothing was 
washed in a huge tub of suds, and 
this demonstration with a real wash 
had a very business-like effect upon 
the customers. The thoroughly 
trained salesmen turned the machine 
on and off, exhibited the possibilities 
of the swinging wringer which 
worked backwards and_ forwards, 
with a simple shift of the lever, or 
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swung into position over any of the 
tubs that the housewife would hap- 
pen to be using. 

The washing machine proves so 
very practical, and fills the need of 
the housewife so completely that the 
crowd who gathered on the days of 
the washer demonstrations were 
women who meant business. They 
came to ask questions, and—if con- 
vinced that this was the washer they 
wanted—to buy. The reputation of 
the Bunting Hardware Company it- 
self helps to sell the washers and the 
absolute guarantee of the manufac- 
turer, lets the housewife know im- 
mediately that she is taking no risk. 

If the machine does not do the 
work, the company that sold it to her 
is responsible and if it does not do 
as represented it is no loss to her. 
She sees how easily it works, she sees 
the amount it accomplishes, she 
learns how very small the cost of 
operating it is, and of course she 
buys. Laundresses have made it im- 
possible for the average housewife to 
send her washing out, for who can af- 
ford to pay from $4 to $6 a day for 
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a laundress; not the moderately well- 
to-do, salaried man, by any manner 
of means. Who wants a laundress 
arriving for breakfast and who feels 
like getting up a luncheon for her 
“guest,” and then paying her car- 
fare to boot? 

It makes the housewife so angry 
at the greed of her caller, who, but 
for the miracle of the modern wash- 
ing machine, has her completely at 
her mercy, that she is willing to listen 
to demonstrators all day if need be, 
in order to obviate the necessity of 
depending upon the wash lady, who 
with her airs and graces dominates 
over her household and departs, per- 
haps in her own car, in the middle of 
the afternoon, after claiming a day’s 
wages. 

To sell washing machines one must 
either have had experience in the 
methods of washing or else must 
have such a big mind and a big heart 
that he is able to put himself in the 
place of the one who is endeavoring 
to solve wash day troubles. 

3ut for the demonstrations 
could the housewife how 


how 


see other 


“>. : 


“See 
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people do things, unless she made a 
house to house canvas from kitchen 
to kitchen, and even then perhaps 
she would not find her hostess willing 
to demonstrate, but the Bunting 
store invites her to come in and see 
and ask questions and of course they 
hope that she will be convinced. And 
after they have chosen the machine 
that seems to them the best on the 
market and selected and paid the 
wages of salesmen and women to 
demonstrate and sell their merchan- 
dise, they want the housewife to 
come in and buy. 

The Bunting Hardware 
keeps demonstrations going at 
lar intervals in their big store. Get- 
ting the crowds into the store in 
itself quite an item, because the store 
is so attractively arranged, that the 
women see many things that they 
and seize the opportunity 
purchase. Again they see many 
ful articles which if they do not 
at that they remember 
firm carries them and 
onstration more than brings a return 
in advertising and in selling. 
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Don't Trifle With the Health of Your Family 
The lives of thousands of little children are sacrificed every year because of insane 
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FREE! 
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Salary No Inducement 


By RALPH EVANS 


WY THEN Welch, salesman for 
W the B & M, called Frank 
Van Smith was. worried. 

Van wanted a man for the light 


hardware stock and had hunted in 
vain. In the end he had to take a 
man who required more time for in- 
struction than was required for Van 
to do the work himself. 

“T’ll be glad when this independ 


ent day for the working folks is 
over,” he told Welch. “I'll be 
switched if I can’t do all-of the 


work in this place with less effort 
and brain worry than it takes to get 
these men to do it.” 


“What’s the matter, now, Van?” 
“Bob quit.” 
“Why, I thought Bob was a fix 


Oia 


ture here? 

“Left the first for Vernon to go 
with the McFarlan people.” 

“More money ?” 

“Suppose so. I couldn’t stop him. 
Offered him all I can pay—gosh, a 
lot more than I ought to pay. More 
than he’ll get after he takes off his 
heavier living expenses, moving 
and so forth. So all-fired bull-headed 
that you couldn’t have stopped him 
by offering him the store. Youny 


fellows today are mighty unre 
liable. And after the start I gave 
30b—well, he may be back here 


and. plenty ready to talk turkey one 
of these days.” 

“Well, Van, I’m sorry to hear of 
this.’’ 

And Bob did come back. But it 
was Van who ready to talk 
turkey. In fact, it was he who sent 
for Bob. For Bob had shown no 
igns of wishing to be back and 
reports showed perfect satisfaction 
over in Vernon. At the same time, 
hundreds of people were asking for 
him at the Van Smith store. “Bob 
did it this way,” they would say; 
or, “I always left that up to Bob.” 
He had made a niche in the store 


Was 


that fitted him. Van Smith was his 
uncle—and with that relationship 
Van naturally thought that he was 
doing Bob and his folks a big favor 
by letting him work in the store. 

‘Bob, how are you doing over at 
Mac’s?” Van asked him as Bob ar- 
rived at the store one Saturday 
evening at Van’s own invitation. 

“Fine! He’s a fine fellow, isn’t 
he? Had two increases in salary 
since going over there.” 

“Huh! That so? 

“Bob, I was wondering -what 
proposition I would have to make to 
vou to induce you to come back 
with me. Men I got are not right for 
the places—least I don’t seem to 
get them working the way they 
should. Have to be after them all 
the time.” 

“Gosh, Uncle, I 
about coming back.” 

“Well, suppose you do—right 
now. I have to go down to the 
Springs for a month. Haven’t any 
pep at all. Might just as well close 
up the store. But I must go. Doc 
said I had to. Don’t you reckon we 
could figure out some sort of salary 
between us, this evening?” 

“No—I’m afraid not—that is, 
salary at least.” 

“You must be getting to be one of 
Mac’s highest priced men.” 

“No, lowest priced man he’s got 


never thought 


no 


He said so, and that’s what I 
claim.” 
“What! What's that?” And Van 


stared. “Then why are you so in 
dependent?” 

“Oh, I mean in proportion to my 
Uncle.” And Bob looked 
around as if it were useless to fig 
ure farther. “And really, don’t you 
think that that is the only way to 
figure i ai 


sales, 


on the sales? 
“Guess I always thought we 

were paying you good money.” 
“Yes, but you didn’t give 


So 


mea 
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free hand to earn more sales so that 
I could earn more money than the 
salary. Just let me tell you about 


the difference between your way 
and the way Mr. McFarlan does. 
V’ll tell you first of some of the 


things I didn’t like over here. Not 
that I am sore; but I just want you 
to see my side of it. 

“You shoved off onto me a lot of 
the everyday work about this place 
everytime I mentioned something 
that ought to be done. I talked to 
that Acme man about an idea of a 
sales plan for refrigerators last 
January—-a campaign to start in 
May. I thought it was a good one; 
and that was why I went to the 
trouble to lay out. those special 
windows and prepare those adver- 
tisements for the paper. I was 
ready to use his plan for getting 
names of women and you stopped 
the program. That hurt me. You 
told me not to monkey with such 
truck and that the more time I 
spent talking to salesmen the more 
work I’d have left over for the 
close of the day. I had to ditch that 
and—” 

“Well, that fellow was a sort of 
smart Alec—knew more about this 
business than I do. It got my goat. 
We were busy, you know and short- 
handed. All he wanted was to get 
some free advertising for his firm, 
at our expense.” 

“All right, Uncle, suppose he did. 
McFarlan did exactly what this 
salesman started me on; and he’s 
sold refrigerators right over here 


in this part of the county. He 
hasn’t had an ice box on the floor 
since the last week in June. Sold 


everyone of them and got full price. 


He could have sold yours, too —the 
ones you've got back there. 
“When I mentioned this idea to 


3en McFarlan he said, ‘Oh, I guess 
you'd better not get into that.’ But 
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Harley’ was there and said, ‘Aw, let 
him go to it. Let him see what h 
can do.” SoI went to it. 

“T wanted Flesh’s flivver to run 
out into the country one day a 
week—as I had heard. about an- 
other store’s outside work around 
town and in the country. You had 
told me when I mentioned that 
that we saw the farmers often 
enough, anyway. And I never got 
that work started. You wouldn’t let 
me take a shot at it.” 

“Farmers wouldn’t like to be 
bothered, Bob—besides, we were so 
far behind in the inside work. The 
store’s the place to sell to farmers.” 

“Well, do you know what we did 
over there?” 

“Surely Ben wouldn’t stand for 
your leaving the store?” 

“Yes, he does. I went out with 
the McGregor man the first time. 
He talked gas engines to some of 
the farmers and helped me to get 
the details of the engine and the 
talk down. Then I kept going out. 
Sold seven one month—”’ 

“The deuce you did!” 

“Got Harley to run out to Prairie 
Hall and talk to farmers over there. 
They needed threshing outfits out 
that way. We showed them how 
the only way for them was to buy 
outfits cooperatively—a bunch go 
together and buy, then make the 
circuit of the fields. Sold one out- 
fit there and one over in Money 
Creek township. Got three good 
farmers in each crowd to sign a 
note. And they meet the terms be- 
cause they form a crew and help 
out each other. Plan hits them to 
ar. 

“That runs up into. money, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Surely does. Now we will line 
up the farmers for windmills.” 

“You must be outside more than 
inside?” 

“No, not as much. Just make use 
of the right days of the week—and 
some hours late in the day. The 
sales keep the percentage of ex- 
pense down. And right here in this 
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section there are all sorts of sales 
to be made in the same way. You 
wouldn’t let me trim the windows 
only about once a month.” 

“No, it takes a lot of time and 
fussing about—we are not like a 
dry goods store.” 

“That’s because we haven’t been 
educated into how well it pays in 
vetting business. We are selling to 
more women than ever. And they 
pay attention to the windows. Two 
weeks ago we put every food chop- 
per we had into one of the windows. 
Sold nine in one week. We had 
quite a lot of the manufacturers’ 
cards and other material, but I put 
over a good one. I put in six of my 
own cards. On each one was a fav- 
orite recipe of some woman of the 
town—copied from the Methodist 
Ladies’ Aid Society cook book. 
These women were well known and 
were known as good cooks. The 
recipes were, of course, such as re- 
quired the use of a food grinder. 
| head each card something like 
this. 

One of 
Mrs. Henry Hurley’s 
Favorite recipes. 
Her food grinder makes 
it possible. Read it. Copy 
it. Try it. 


“Then I pasted on the typewrit- 
ten recipe. And those women surely 
read it. I put each attachment of 
the grinder on an individual card. 
And lettered the list of uses for 
each individual attachment. We let 
women have paper and pencil to 
copy the recipes. Next time we 
would mimeograph them—” 

“Is that the machine you wanted 
to buy over here?” 

“Yes, we put one in and run off 
a number of forms and advertising 
material. Keeps us in touch with 


our country people.” 

“Well, Bob, I’d like to hear about 
the salary you want.” 

“Salary does not appeal to me. 
Suppose we pay on the basis of the 
a certain salary with 


‘ales I make 
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TAKE THE REINS, 
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ME AWAY FOR MY 
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a percentage or bonus for addi- 
tional. The most important thing 
to me is that I get a free hand— 


understanding, however, that I 
make good on what I do.” 
“You might just as well write 


Ben McFarlan of your resignation 
he took you away from me, any- 


way. Now let’s get down to figur- 
ing.” 

And when Welch of the B & M 
called the next month and asked 
about Van he was told that the 
“boss” had gone to the springs, but 


that he could consult his nephew, 
Bob. In the meantime Van was 
thanking his physician for a couple 
of beneficial changes. 


ry al T | wc’ 
TRADE NOTES 
J. M. Shook and C. F. Christopher, 
Knoxville, Tenn., are organizing a com- 
pany to establish a plant for the manu- 
facture of collapsible automobile wheel 


rims, cranks and other iron and steel 
specialties, estimated to cost $300,000, 
including machinery. A site is being 


selected, 


The Western Mfg. Co., Evans Block, 
Denver, Col., manufacturer of locks, 
bolts and other hardware products, is 
arranging for the erection of a new 
plant to cost about $200,000, including 
equipment. 


The Jungers Stove & Range Co., 
Grafton, Wis., has plans for a three- 
story addition, 61 x 165 ft., of brick 
and concrete, with steel sash, to be used 
as a machine and assembling shop, 
warehouse, shipping room, etc. The 
investment in building and equipment 
will be about $65,000. 


The Keeley Stove Columbia, 
Pa., manufacturer of heaters, 
ranges, ete., has increased its capital 
from $300,000 to $750,000. It is plan- 
ning for the erection of a four-story 
and basement addition on North 
ond Street. 


The Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, N. 
J., manufacturer of automobile tires, 
has awarded a contract to the J. W. 
Ferguson Co., United Bank Building, 
Paterson, N. J., two-story and 
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In the store front of the Danbury 
Hardware Co., Danbury, Conn., 
prominence is given to the central 
window, which extends to the walk, 
allowing two store entrances. This 
central window affords exceptional 
opportunity for striking displays. 
Note the telephone exchange shown 
in the display and the sign which 
says “All Telephone Lines Lead to 
the Danbury Hardware Co.” The 
eyes of the store need no spectacles. 
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3irch’s Hardware Store is situated in 
Freehold, N. J., a town of about 3500 in- 
habitants. It shows that good store 
fronts are not confined to large cities. 
3irch’s store has a pair of eyes no hard- 
ware Freehold shopper can resist. 


Below is a part of the impressive store 
front of the Allott Hardware Co., Alli- 
ance, Ohio. It is a decidedly well-bal- 
anced and well-arranged front. As you 
will note, there is ample space not only 
for the displays but also for those who 
come to viéw them. 














The people of Manchester, N. H., have 
a daily treat coming to them in the classy 
store front and well-trimmed windows of 
the John B. Varick Co. Through the 
door of this store there is a clear trail 
of profit leading to the spacious balcony 
in the rear. 


The store front below is merely a con- 
tinuation of the one on the left. Its ad- 
vantages are too obvious for special men- 
tion. However, the progressiveness of 
the merchant is emphasized in the high- 
class toy and tool displays. The customer 
who looks into these eyes sees more than 
a mere invitation to buy. They reflect a 
welcome to the child and its parents. 














Customers look with confidence 
intg the clear depths of the eyes of 
the Palace Hardware Store, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., where real hardware 
desires are visualized. Here the 
wide store entrance flanked with 
well spaced windows, is neatly di- 
vided by the installation of a beau- 
tiful center display case, which ex- 
tends slightly beyond the building 
line. This case serves a double 
purpose. It breaks the monotony 
of a very wide entrance and affords 
distinctive display space. 





The Man in Front of 


the Counter 


Harris J. Nelson, Tennessee Hardware Co. 


We have read with a great deal 
of interest of “THE MAN BEHIND THE 
COUNTER” and have all alike profited 
by his views, but we many times 
forget about the fellow im front of 
the counter. 

Let us reflect a little and see if 
there is not much consideration 
due him. The foundation on which 
the hardware merchant must build 
his castle of success is the man in 
front of the counter. The favorable 
attitude of this man toward the in- 
dividual merchant is the key which 
unlocks the mysterious unknown. 

Do we always realize the impor- 
tance of our customers? Do we so 
conduct ourselves in his behalf that 
we clinch his everlasting friendship 
and patronage, or do we just drift 
along, permitting ourselves to hold 
him so cheaply that we think: 
“Well, he is an old friend and cus- 
tomer. He'll take almost anything 
to help me out” or “He won’t object 
to being a little disappointed by 
what I give him?” 

This attitude really does prevail 
with a great many of us. We don’t 
mean to become so careless and neg- 
ligent, but—we just do. 

The result is that some other en- 
terprising fellow with a lot of am- 
bition seeks out just such custom- 
ers. He offers special inducements, 
but never even intimates that he is 
after the trade of our customer. He 
sells him a few articles, shows him 
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every courtesy, inquires about his 
crops and his family, and may even 
mention the fact that he belongs 
to the same fraternal order or 
church as the customer in order to 
arouse a friendly feeling. The re- 
sult is our old and long tired-out 
customer mentions to his friends 
that he has been in Brown’s store. 
He expresses surprise at finding out 
what a nice fellow Brown really is, 
and tells what church or lodge he 
belongs to. Through curiosity his 
friends drop into Brown’s store to 
find out the facts for themselves 
and they in turn are caught with 
the same spirit of friendliness. 

It all means that you have forgot- 
ten to be always as polite and sym- 
pathetic as you should with the 
“old regular” and he has hankered 
for the new spirit of good cheer 
your competitor is handing out. 
Sometimes that regular customer of 
yours spends an hour in coming to 
your place of business for a pair of 
6-in. strap hinges, or a gallon of 
paint, or possibly for a certain size 
drill bit. When he enters the store 
you are back in the rear oversee- 
ing the setting-up of a stove, or 
looking over the daily paper, so you 
yell at him to come back and have a 
chat, not realizing that he may be 
in a hurry. When he finally makes 
it known that he hasn’t time for a 
visit, but wants a 3/16 drill bit, you 
take your own time in getting to the 
case where the drill in question is 
supposed to be. When you do get 
there you find that you have forgot- 
ten about the last order which came 
in with just that very item short- 
ed. Then you begin the usual stall 
about shortage of material, labor 
troubles at the factory, tight money 
and numerous other things which 
do not interest the customer a par- 
ticle at this time, because he is in 
a hurry to get back home. Out he 
goes to the fellow who happens— 
yes, I’ll say happens—to have just 
the kind of a bit desired. Your cus- 
tomer is waited upon in one-six- 
teenth of the time it took you to 
find out you didn’t have what he 
wanted. Your competitor has got 
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That’s why he is build- 


you again. 
ing up a business while you are go- 
ing down on the other side of the 
hill, without knowing it. 

The man in front of the counter 
thinks too much of you to tell you 


how disappointed he was. Why he 
wouldn’t say a word to hurt your 
precious feelings for the world. 
However, he is hurting your busi- 
ness and doesn’t know how to tell you 
about it. After this occurs a few 
times he gradually becomes a cus- 
tomer of your competitor before he 
is aware of it, and he takes some of 
his friends with him. 

Then, again—suppose Mrs. Jones 
is having a nice cedar chest made 
and discovers she needs some cor- 
ner irons and a chest lock. Natur- 
ally, she thinks of your store where 
she has always done her trading. 
She calls up on the ’phone and asks 
you to send the parts up, or she 
may come to the store personally to 
place the order. When you tell her 
that you have just sold the last set 
in the store to Mrs. Smith it is the 
saddest news she has had for some 
time. There is just a little ill feel- 
ing between Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Smith, and you don’t know it. She 
excuses herself from your store and 
heads for that competitor of yours, 
vowing she will have those corner 
irons if she has to go to the next 
town to get them. Now if it so 
happens that he has the set in stock 
he make: the sale and then asks per- 
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mission to show Mrs. Jones some of 
his new oil stoves or aluminum 
ware. Naturally she is impressed 
and you have lost out again. 

You made a mistake when you 
mentioned the fact that Mrs. Jones’ 
rival had beaten her to the articles 
she wanted. Have you ever thought 
just how little some women care 
about what Mrs. So-and-So has 
bought from you? Many times a 
lady is sold “up to her eyes” on a 
range, and you accidentally mention 
that a certain other woman recently 
bought one just like it. Immediate- 
ly her interest cools and you have 
lost the sale and perhaps her trade. 
Women do not like to be told these 
things. When they think you are 
endeavoring to influence them by 
telling what some other person has 
purchased, they balk. They like the 
idea of taking on new things by su- 
perior judgments. 

Sometimes a woman buys an en- 
amel pan from you, which you are 
sure is perfect in every way, but 
somehow there is a chip which is 
not discovered until it reaches her 
home. Naturally you are soon ac- 
quainted with the fact, which you 
are inclined to deny emphatically. 
Soon you realize that there is no 
use to argue and you say: “We will 
make this one good this time.” The 
dish is returned and another taken, 
but at the next day’s missionary 
meeting the lady does not hesitate 
to say that she “made you take it 
back.” Again you are losing a cus- 
tomer and don’t know it, just be- 
cause you do the right thing. You 
meant well, but your attitude de- 
ceived you. That lady will never 
again feel the same toward you or 
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Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones 
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your store. 
However, don’t get discouraged, 


brother dealer. Just remember that 
it is best never to argue with a cus- 
tomer. Always let them believe 
that they are right and you will win 
their everlasting gratitude and pat- 
ronage. 


The Farmer and Your 
Paint Department 


Farm buildings are notoriously in 
need of paint. Possibly the reason is 
that paint dealers do not have an effec- 
tive argument to offer the farmer as 
to why he should buy and use more 
paint. Apparently the argument that 
painting will improve the appearance 
of his buildings does not appeal to the 
farmer as it does to the average city 
dweller. 

But it will be found that the farmer 
is just as anxious to save money or 
avoid loss as anybody. He is used to 
studying feeds. He has the problem 
of dairy feeds, pig feeds, poultry feeds, 
plant foods, ete. 

Mr. Paint Dealer, try putting it up 
to the farmer that buildings die like 
animals; that a house or barn painted 
with good paint will last a hundred 
years; whereas, an unpainted one will 
fall to pieces in ten years. 

There’s a selling argument that will 
hit the farmer between the eyes; it 
strikes his sensitive pocket nerve; it 
shows him that he is wrong in thinking 
he is saving money by not painting 
his buildings—on -the contrary, that he 
is losing it. 

Sell the farmer more Building Food. 
He will be found an attentive listener 
to anything bearing on the farm food 
problems. 


A Good Talking Point 
for Paint Salesmen 


Thousands of people that would like 
to have some of their rooms of their 
houses repapered are not having it 
done because they say it costs too much, 
or that they cannot afford to pay pres- 
ent prices for papering. 

Here is an argument paint salesmen 
can use to combat that excuse for a 
shabby house. Suggest to Mr. Cant 
Affordit that he have his inside walls 
painted with an attractive flat or gloss 
wall paint. The first cost of painting 
may be somewhat more than it would 
cost to paper, but—now *here’s the 
economy point--—the paint can be 
washed when it becomes dirty, and by 
so doing the walls can be kept looking 
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clean and new for several times as 
long as wall paper will remain clean 
and unfaded, and when it does become 
necessary to repaint, one new coat of 
the same or a darker color will freshen 
up the walls at even less than paper- 
ing with a good grade of paper could 
be done for. 


TRADE NOTES 
The Argus Mfg. Co., 402 North 


Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
turer of pencil clips and similar spec- 
ialties, is taking bids for its one-story 
plant at Kildare and Division streets, 
125 x 170 ft., to cost about $75,000. 


J. H. Sessions & Son, Bristol, Conn., 
trunk hardware, are completing two 
additions to their factory, which will 
not only allow for increased production 
of their standard product, but also give 
additional room for some special lines, 
such as stampings, washers, burrs, 
rivets, etc. 


The Cambridge Mechanical Toy Co., 
Cambridge, Md., has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are Thomas J. Levy, Robert 
H. Matthews and Edgar Harrington. 


The 
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Altenburg Tire & Rubber Co, 
East River Street, Davenport, 
Iowa, has awarded contract to Blunk & 
Joehnke, 1114 West Fifteenth Street, 
for a one-story foundry and machine 
shop on Rockingham Road, 75 x 125 ft., 
to cost about $25,000. 


The Republic Metalware Co. 100 
Alabama Street, Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of galvanized metal utensils, 
has increased its capital from $1,750,- 
000 to $2,625,000. 





The Path of Least Resistance in Selling 


To Deteat the Obstacle of High Price Keep the Pros- 
Price As the Primary Element 


pect From Considering 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH EDWARD G. WEIR, P. D. BECKWITH Co. 


YUSTOMERS buy when they de- 

C sire a thing more than the 
money it takes to possess it. 

How going to stimulate that 


desire? 

It is self evident that the 
of price enter into the 
action, but wisdom counsels to subordi 
nate the price phase in quality mer 
chandise and to stress pride appeal 
which gives desire of possession. 

There are two minds to which the 
salesman One is the reasoning 
mind the other is the feeling mind. 
Too often we make the mistake of 
centering our attack on the reasoning 
mind. When we consider that the only 
objection to a quality article is the 
price, why wage the fight on the one 
point where there is opposition? 

Now, the only reason that any of 
us live in a house worth more than 
$1,000 is for love of comfort, con- 
venience and pride. We want our 
neighbors to,look upon our home as 
an attractive one. We want our family 
to have conveniences and comforts. It 
isn’t a matter of necessity. It’s just 
a matter of pride. For $1,000—even 
in these times—Sa shelter can be built 
and such a house will keep us warm 
and dry, but we spend $5,000, $10,000 
or more for a home because we love 
luxury and are creatures of pride. 

These are the two minds to which 
each salesman makes his appeal: 

1—The Reasoning Mind. 

2—The Feeling Mind, where centers: 

Heart 
Pride. 
Love of luxury 

Now these minds influence will, which 
is the human factor which gives or 
withholds favorable decision. Will sets 
supreme in the human mind. It is the 
factor which the salesman must in- 
fluence. Picture the two ears of will 
as the reasoning mind and the feeling 
mind. Into these ears you pour your 
salestalk. The reasoning mind is con- 
cerned with and determines such ques- 
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element 


must trans- 


works. 


interest. 


tions as: 
Size. 
Weight. 
Wear. 
Value 
the 
with 


you address 
concerned 


To the feeling mind 
heart appeal which is 
such matters 
Love of family. 
Love of self. 
Pride. 
Love of comfort. 
To which mind shall 
appeal in disposing of high grade 
merchandise? If we carry the issue 
to the reasoning mind we are courting 


as: 


we address our 


conflict. If we center our attack on 
the feeling mind we certainly have 
the prospect’s own desire pulling with 
us. 

Let’s illustrate the point. Suppose 
your little five-year old girl is very 
ill. Your physician recommends a 
specialist be called. Do you say to 
him or to yourself: ‘Well, how much 
will that cost? I fear it is too ex- 
pensive. We cannot afford it.” Of 
course you do not. Price does not en- 
ter your mind. The appeal is made to 
the feeling mind, and this mind is not 
troubled about price. Your answer is 
to get the specialist right away. 

Does your wife buy a $1,000 set of 
furs because they cost $1,000 or in 
spite of it? Wouldn’t it be folly for 
the saleswoman to talk price when she 
knows that is the only fattor she must 
overcome? 

True enough, the reasoning mind 
must be reached. Price must be con- 
sidered, but it should not be the de- 
termining factor. First make your 
attack where the defense is weakest, 
then wage the conflict in the reason- 
ing mind. After the feeling mind has 
been won the reasoning mind. will 
surrender quickly. 

The manufacturer of a quality line 
of heating apparatus had tried for 
fourteen years to land a large Iowa 
distributor, but without success. A final 
effort was being made by the star 
salesman who wired his salesmanager 
that “The horse is dying’; which 
meant that the sale was not going to 
go through. The firm’s advertising 
manager—who is also a salesman— 
was asked to step into the situation. 
He had one of the company’s delicate 
samples, weighing 3000 lb., shipped by 
express, and boarded the train for 
Iowa. The furnace was set up in the 
hotel, special draperies were hung 
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and the lighting fixtures rearranged, 

Then the prospect was called upon, 
For two days and two nights he saw 
very little of his famly. Every artifice 
of salesmanship was tried, and events 
seemed to be approaching a climax as 
the prospect said: 

“Well, gentlemen, I cannot take on 
the line. It is first class in every way. 
But it is high priced, and I cannot 
sell this high priced line to my trade.” 

“You are right,” said the advertising- 
manager-salesman. “Absolutely right. 
YOU cannot sell it. But do you mean 
to tell me that fine, strapping upstand- 
ing son of yours cannot. That boy 
who is just entering life CANNOT! 
Why, think what it will mean to him 
to do the impossible. Think how it 
will develop his personality, think how 
it will strengthen him. Think what it 
will mean to his moral fibre to attempt 
the thing that cannot be done.” 

By that time there was a tear in 
the eye of the prospect, and the sales- 
man knew “the jig was up.” The line 
was placed with this man. And the 
boy started to sell it. And he did sell 
it. In the past five years he has de- 
veloped into one of the biggest sales- 
men of furnaces in the United States. 

Pride appeal, you see, swung the 
transaction. The reasoning mind said 
“no,” but when the feeling mind said 
“ves,” the sale was made. 

The feeling mind is the determining 
factor. It rules. It is supreme. Why, 
then, make your attack where it is 
far less likely of success? Armistice 
negotiations are not carried on with 
the privates but with the commander- 
in-chief of the army. Sales are not 
made on price appeal when price appeal 
is unfavorable. Carry the conquest to 
a successful conclusion .by carrying it 
to the feeling mind. 

To prove to you that the question of 
price is the determining factor in the 
reasoning mind is to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the question of 
value is determined in the reasoning 
mind. Suppose you wanted to buy a 
dog for your little boy and had thought 
you would pay about $10. You con- 
sulted the owner of some dogs that 
you thought would fit and fill your 
needs. The dog owner said to you: 
“My dogs are high class canines. 
Everyone is registered. They are from 
the most exclusive strain known. They 
are physically perfect. Their ancestors 
cost over $5,000 each.” Just about that 
time you would say, with some mi* 
givings, ‘Well, how much do these dogs 
cost, anyway?” The salesman has made 
his talk to your reasoning mind, and 

(Continued on page 113) 








The Song of the Steel Worker 
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Oh, give me.a@ job where the smelters roar, 
Where the/ fiery monsters gulp the ore, 
Where thundering furnaces rock the earth 
In vigorous labor to bring the birth 

Of Steel; where America’s national cream 
Sputters and flows in a white-hot stream, 
Where half naked men with buckets in hand 
Hurry it off to its bed in the sand, 

There, where the’ base of our wealth is laid, 
There let me work at my job and my trade. 


Oh, give me a job in the rolling-mill 

Where every day is a constant thrill, 

Where the heat is héll by the furnace blast 

And the work is heavy and hard and fast, 
Feeding the rolls with hot nuggets of steel, 

And making them eat their fiery meal, 

Till they’re shaped into rail, or bar or sheet, 
And the blué-grey mass lays cold at my feet; 
There, where our sinews of commerce are made, 
There let me work at my job and my trade. 


Oh, give me a job to work with the men 

Who work and‘sweat, and work and sweat again, 
Men whe work with a will and who will to work, 
“And who damn;the ones who will dare to shirk, 
Men who put their hearts in their,tasks in hand, 
Men who love their work and who understand 
They are part of everything they create, 

And goods with soul will make a nation great; 
Men who work, not alone for what they’re paid, 
There let me work at my job and.my trade. 
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Successful Group 
Meetings 


When Secretary “Jim” Carson of 
Ohio put his plan of group meetings 
into operation in his home state, he 
started something in hardware associa- 
tion circles. 

Now live secretaries all over the 
country are conducting these group 
meetings and finding them powerful 
elements for good in their associations. 

HARDWARE AGE is in receipt of a 
letter from genial Gus Albrecht, Jr., of 
Kentucky in which he tells of some of 
these meetings in “Jack Stone’s” Blue 
Grass district. 

Mr. Albrecht’s letter runs as follows: 

The Kentucky association has de- 
cided to hold a series of group 
meetings in different territories in 
order to build up local interest in 
the association. We have just held 
the third meeting and about twen- 
ty-five hardware men from the sur- 
rounding country attended. 

The automobile group consists 
of A. T. Byron, president; John 
Tilton, vice-president; J. M. Stone, 
secretary of the association, to- 
gether with Mr. S. R. Miles, rep- 
resenting the National Association, 
and Mr. Feiffer, representing the 
mutual insurance companies, made 
a tour of about one hundred and 
twenty-five miles, taking in all 
small towns on the road and held 
two other group meetings on the 
road two evenings after they went 
out. 

We find that this is an excel- 
lent way of building up new mem- 
berships and reviving interest in 
old members. In other words, we 
are carrying the association into 
the members’ own home territory. 

Several of the members brought 
their wives and daughters along 
and made a sort of business and 
social gathering, hence the ladies’ 
group. 
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The American Cutlery 
Industry Growing 


: cutlery industry is now on the 
basis of $31,000,000 per year paid 
in wages to workers, according to the 
American Cutlery Bureau of Informa- 
tion. This estimate is based upon sta- 
tistics collected by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Information of the New 
York State Industrial Commission, 
which puts the wage payments of this 
group of American industry at 344 per 
cent above the figures of 1914. Noth- 
ing could show more graphically the 
rapid increase in the activities of the 
American cutlery industry and its im- 
portance in our economic life. During 
the census of 1914 the total wage pay- 
ments of the cutlery industry amounted 
to $9,000,000 only and 16,500 men were 
employed in the cutlery and edge tool 
factories. To-day the cutlery industry 
gives employment to nearly 30,000 men. 

The statistics of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Information of the New 
York State Industrial Commission bear 
witness from month to month of the 
increase in the manufacturing activity 
in the American cutlery industry. Fig- 
ures for June, for instance, which have 
just been issued, show the number of 
employees to be 174 for every 100 em- 
ployed before the war. Total wage 
payments show a new increase from 
$344 in May to $348 in June, for every 
$100 paid before the war, this increase 
being due primarily to the renewed rise 
in individual wage paymen ; to work- 
ers. In their effort to turn out a su- 
perior blade the American cutlery 
makers have been paying high wages 
and affording ideal living conditions at 
the factories. 


, The automobile group consists of A. A. 


Byron, president; John Tilton, vice-presi- 

dent; J. M. Stone, secretary of the asso- 

ciation together with Mr. 8S. R. Miles rep- 
resenting the National Association 
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Snapshots Taken at 
Chicago Hardware Club 
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Show Card 
Writing 
for the 


Beginner 


By 
JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


The first real frosty October days 
make every sportsman long for the 
great out of doors. Many a first trip 
to the woods for big game was 
prompted by an artistic sporting 
goods window trim of Guns, Ammu- 
nition and campers’ outfits, and once 
that hunting fever gets into a man’s 
blood the fever is sure to return every 
fall. 

Show cards are absolutely essential 
to put the necessary punch in sport- 
ing goods sales and illustrations cut 
from the magazines and advertising 
literature when pasted carefully on 
the card make it doubly attractive 
and valuable, a plain show card is not 
one half as compelling as one which 
is illustrated. 

The beginner should not be afraid 
to copy ideas because nothing is en- 
tirely original with anybody. 

The object of these series of les- 
sons is, of course, to help the Hard- 
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ware salesman write plain legible 
show cards without being compelled 
to follow intricate technical instruc- 
tions. The beginner should take en- 
couragement in the fact that his 
handiwork is not going to be scruti- 
nized as if it were done by an expert. 
In other words, they are not offered 
for sale, but were made to exploit the 
sale of merchandise. The writer in 
many instances has given personal in- 
structions by mail to the readers of 
HARDWARE AGE and is glad to help 
anyone who is following these series. 
The beginner should not be dis- 
couraged if progress is slow, because 
each show card produced is practice 
toward a better one. The writer 
knows several excellent show card 
writers who learned how to write 
cards by buying a practical outfit and 
practicing at home of an evening. 
There is another important point the 
beginner should know, when practic- 
ing from an alphabet or copying the 
lettering on a show card, which is 
that no two show card writers make 
their letters exactly alike. While each 
letter may be true to the original or- 
thodox alphabet, there is a certain 
distinct individuality in each man’s 
work just the same as in long-hand 
penmanship. For instance, take 
some of the poster style of lettering; 
there is an unlimited field for per- 
sonal expression in this class of 
lithography, more attention being 
paid to the general layout and color 
scheme than to the formation of the 
letters. 

The beginner should not work with 
a sharply pointed brush. The point 
of the brush should be “flat” like a 
chisel, and kept so by keeping the 
hair spread by stroking the brush on 
a piece of paper each time the brush 
is dipped in ink. To make the fine 
lines in forming the Roman letters 
the brush is turned edgewise and all 
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strokes are made from left to right. 
The brush should be held between the 
thumb and forefinger firmly, but 
lightly, in much the same manner as 
a pen or lead pencil, not stiff or rigid, 
but so as to allow the handle of brush 
to roll between the fingers when 
necessary, such as curves, crescent 
strokes and ovals. The beginner 
should remember that uniform pres- 
sure has much to do with making 
each stroke uniform in width, but in 
making the light and heavy strokes 
as in the shaded parts of the Roman 
letters the brush is guided solely by 
pressure. The brush should always 
be charged with plenty of ink to 
avoid the letters becoming ragged 
edged. 

The spacing and general layout of 
a show card really is of as much im- 
portance as the correct formation of 
the letters. The beginner should re- 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Sell Yourself First 


An Authorized Interview With Edward N. Hurley. 
Former Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 


impresses you with his sincer- 
ity. 

As he takes your hand and looks 
deep into your eyes while he says, 
“IT am very glad to make your ac- 
quaintance,” you believe him. 

He inspires faith. He cultivates 
confidence. He breathes sincerity. 

You know Mr. Hurley at once as 
a man who does not skim the sur- 
face. You readily see that he dives 
deep and takes firm moorings. You 
realize that he is a man who when 
he believes a thing believes it ar- 
dently, steadfastly and everlast- 
ingly. 

And the interchange of a very 
few sentences shows you that one 
of the reasons that Edward N. 
Hurley is one of the big business 
men of the country is because he 
thinks things through. Superficial 
conclusions are foreign to him. 
Keen analysis, careful considera- 
tion—then decision and a sort of 
decision that prefaces action. Mr. 
Hurley does not jump to conclu- 
sions. He drills through and gets to 
bedrock. His opinions and actions 
have solid foundation. His de- 
cisions weather storms because they 
are rightly founded. 


[ impresses Edward N. Hurley 


Believing in What You Sell 


Hardware Age wanted Mr. Hur- 
ley’s opinion on how the retail 
hardware merchant could do more 
business and thus make more 
money. It was suggested that it 
might be a matter of finance, but 
Mr. Hurley chose to say it was a 
matter of sales. As he struck right 
through to that big foundation prin- 
ciple in selling when he said with 
snapping eyes and consummate sin- 
cerity: 

“Before anyone can sell anything 
he must first be sold on it himself.” 

This, Mr. Hurley urges, is the 
keystone of the arch of building 
more and bigger sales. 

“Many of our retailers are not 
Sold on their own goods. They 
want and wish for bigger sales but 
fail to get down to first principles 
for making desired gains,” said Mr. 
Hurley. “They fail to believe 


soundly and eternally in the things 
they sell. They are only half 
hearted in their enthusiasm for 
their wares. And we are all to blame 
for this condition. The manufac- 
turer does not sell the jobber and 
the jobber does not sell the retailer. 

“Here in the Hurley Machine Co. 
our men are sold on our products. 
Thoroughly sold, mind you, not 
weakly sold. They believe the 


goods we make are the best possi- _ 


ble. And they believe it to the point 
of profound conviction. They are 
sold on the company, on its policies 
on its treatment of employees, on 
its officers. 

“We insist on that. For it is in- 
deed a prime essential in selling. 
Until our men are aflame with zeal 
for our line they cannot represent 
us. They must be completely for 
us when they represent us. So 
when a salesman goes from our fac- 
tory he is alert and awake with sin- 
cere enthusiasm. And, you know,” 
added Mr. Hurley, “enthusiasm is a 
very contagious thing. One who 
has it can give it to others, a very 
desirable thing to do.” 


Knowledge of Goods Essential 


Knowledge, Mr. Hurley urges, is 
very essential to belief in a product. 
So schools are held at the Hurley 
plant and salesmen get to know 
every nut and bolt and screw in the 
product. They can tear down and 
set up a machine with mechanical 
perfection. “Until men know they 
cannot have power for it is as true 
as when Solomon said it that 
“ “Knowledge is power,’ and without 
it our efforts must have an element 
of weakness,” Mr. Hurley said. 

Mr. Hurley urges the same kind 
of knowledge as the brand of belief 
he champions and that is—genuine. 
Knowledge, which is_ superficial, 
lacks power. “A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” Knowledge 
must be complete, to command. It 
must be detailed if it is going to 
deliver results. 

He recognizes as one of the car- 
dinal principles in selling the abil- 
ity to tell the prospect all he wants 
to know about the use of an article. 
It must be a sort of knowledge 
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EDWARD N. HURLEY 

which answers all questions and 
dispels every doubt from a custom- 
er’s mind. 

There is a sad lack of dealer fol- 
low-up of the claims of national 
advertisers in their magazine ad- 
vertising, according to Mr. Hurley. 
His viewpoint is, perhaps, best il- 
lustrated by this incident: 

A Chicago man was in the market 
for a baby grand piano. He had 
read the advertisements of a well- 
known manufacturer and was espe- 
cially impressed with the points 
made in a full page in one of our 
leading weekly magazines. He went 
to the store handling this piano and 
asked to see the baby grand. The 
salesman told him a great deal 
about the pianos, but never men- 
tioned the one big point which was 
emphasized in the page advertise- 
ment. 

The customer left, saying to him- 
self, “that claim cannot be true or 
else the salesman would have said 
something about it.” Mr. Hurley 
thinks the salesman should know 
what the manufacturer claims for 
his product in the advertising, be it 
letter, folder or magazine copy and 
should stress the same points in the 
store as the manufacturer does in 
the printed sales talk. 


Scientific Selling and Enthusiasm 


“Folks have been coming into our 
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stores and taking goods away from 
us,” said Mr. Hurley. “There has 
been unprecedented demand and a 


marked scarcity of supply. Under. 


such conditions anyone can sell 
goods, for they have not had to be 
sold, they have been bought. But 
lean times are coming. When I do 
not know—and then we shall need 
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to practise that art of scientific sell- 
ing which will make business where 
business is not. Then the fire of en- 
thusiasm is going to kindie sales. 
We will then see that we must know 
about our product from plan to per- 
fected construction if we are going 
to influence slow buyers. We are 


then going to need a lot of belief 
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in the things we offer to other folks 
and ask them to believe in. To the 
hardware dealer who wants more 
business I would say, ‘Get sold on 
your products. Get to know all 
about them and get to believe in 
them with perfect, faith. When you 
are sold it is going to be easy to sell 
the other fellow.’ ” 
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THE PRICE SITUATION 


O much has appeared in the newspapers and 
S magazines of the country on the probability 

of price recessions that a resume of general 
conditions and those which prevail in the hardware 
field is eminently fitting at this time. 

This resume is not the result of an individual 
conclusion. It represents the views of many prom- 
inent hardware manufacturers and distributors, 
and is backed up by. the report of the Committee 
on Statistics and Standards of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Despite tight money, labor unrest, Bolshevist 
activities, the Russo-Polish war, and the high cost 
of necessities, all of which are enumerated as dis- 
turbing business factors, the committee declares 
that there is no reason for business men to become 
panicky; that while there is a trend toward grad- 
ually increasing gain of supply upon demand, and 
a somewhat lower price level, that these tendencies 
are developing slowly and no sudden changes are 
anticipated. 

A gradual and natural readjustment of business 
will take place without and financial disorder or 
sudden economic calamity. 

The report specifically mdicates that business 
will in all probability remain good for the remain- 
der of the year. 

As a matter of fact there is little reason to ex- 
pect easier merchandising conditions and lower 
prices in the face of recent developments which 
cannot fail to add materially to manufacturing and 
distributing costs. There is more ground for the 
contention that if prices can be held at present lev- 
els, producers and distributors will probably have 
to content themselves with very moderate margins 
of profit. : 

The most important of recent cost developments 
came when the boost in railroad labor wages was 
closely followed by increased freight and passenger 
rates. Almost immediately the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized a 1214 per cent in- 
crease in express rates, and it is not improbable 
that this award will be further increased to offset 
recent wage advances. Likewise freight and pas- 


Senger rates of water carriers have advanced from 
10 to 40 per cent. Wages of bituminous coal miners 
have also gone up, while so-called “vacationists” 
continue to hold back the needed coal production. 
Meanwhile we are unable to find a single instance 
where lower wages in the steel and iron trades or 
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in hardware manufacturing channels have been put 
into effect. In fact wage advances are decidedly 
evident. So much for advancing costs. 

There are reasons to believe that in some lines 
of trade there has been a strong tendency to take 
all the profits possible without regard to costs or 
public opinion. This is not true with regard to 
hardware trade. Hardware manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers have not profiteered. Advances 
have been made only when forced by the presence 
of increased costs. In many cases retail hardware 
dealers have sold their merchandise below what the 
prevailing replacement costs would warrant. 

Lower prices in finished hardware can only come 
after corresponding declines have been made in 
raw material and labor, and such declines must also 
offset recent freight advances. 


For several years there have been shortages in 
practically all hardware items, and in many cases 
these shortages are still acute. While production 
is gaining, retail stocks are still light in actual ton- 
nage as compared with those of pre-war times. It 
will take months yet to fill the gaps. 

In the opinion of those in close touch with hard- 
ware conditions, dealers who buy now to cover the 
legitimate needs of their communities for the next 
six months are only exercising good business judg- 
ment. Those who do not and who allow their stocks 
to fall below a legitimate level stand to lose more 
from “lost sales” than they can possibly lose from 
any merchandise declines which may appear during 
that period. They also stand to lose the confidence 
and custom of those in their communities who are 
forced to buy elsewhere. 

It is decidedly not a time for speculation or for 
overbuying, but it is most certainly not a time for 
any drastic cutting down of staple merchandise 
stocks. If orders have been based en accurate sell- 
ing data, cancellations are not in order. 

Remember—The buying power of the great ma- 
jority of*people of this country is as great or 
greater than it was a year ago. The farmers alone 
stand to receive approximately $25,000,000,000 
this year for their produce. Labor as a class is 
well employed at the highest wage in its history. 

True—Extravagance has been checked some- 
what, but there are no indications of niggardliness 
on the part of the consuming public. 

The hardware merchant who allows himself to 
conduct his business on the theory that buying is 
coming to a standstill, and that prices are on the 
toboggan, is likely to face an awkward and unprof- 
itable situation bye and bye. 








Commission Attacks Farm Implement Trust 


Charges That Manufacturers and Dealers Are in Combination 


—Big Profits Realized—But Farmers Have 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 13, 1920. 

That farm implement manufactur- 
ers and dealers by concerted  ac- 
tion have advanced prices by amounts 
larger than warranted by the in- 
crease in their costs and expenses, thus 
reaping large profits, and that the par- 
tial dissolution of the International 
Harvester Company in 1918 has _ not 
prevented that concern from dominat- 
ing the industry are the salient points 
in a characteristically aggressive re- 
port which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has just completed in response to 
a resolution of the Senate, directing 
the commission to report “the causes 
of the high prices of farm implements, 
including any facts relating to restraint 
of trade or unfair methods of competi- 
tion.” The commission adds, however, 
that in spite of the great increases in 
farm implement prices, the farmers 
have not suffered, but have made nor- 
mal profits “because the prices of farm 
products increased to an even greater 
extent.” 

Based on the conclusions set forth 
in the report, the commission recom- 
mends that judicial proceedings be in- 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


stituted “against associations who have 
been active in restraining trade in the 
farm implement industry.” It further 
suggests that the Intetnational Har- 
vester case before the United States 
Supreme Court be reopened, as_ pro- 
vided for in the final decree, so that a 
plan of dissolution be arrived at that 
will restore competitive conditions in 
the harvesting machine business. 

The inquiry conducted by the com- 
mission involved a very comprehensive 
scope. It not only embraced a deter- 
mination of the costs, prices and profits 
of implement manufacturers, and prices 
and profits of implement dealers, the 
question of restraint of trade or unfair 
methods of competition among manu- 
facturers or dealers, but also the situ- 
ation of the farmer as the result of 
the prices paid for implements and his 
general economic condition. 

Principal Findings of Fact 

The commission finds that the prices 
of farm implements purchased by the 
farmers increased on the average 73 
per cent during the period 1914 to 1918 
and that this increase was due to the 
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Not Suffered 


following causes: 

1. The costs of manufacturers and 
the expenses of dealers showed 4 
marked increase. 

2. The prices of manufacturers and 
of dealers increased more than their 
costs or expenses, respectively, and re- 
sulted in increased profits, which were 
unusually large for both manufactur- 
ers and dealers in 1917 and 1918. 

3. The large increase in the prices 
and profits of manufacturers in 1917 
and 1918 was due in part to price un- 
derstandings or agreements among 
manufacturers, and to a more limited 
extent the increase in the profits 0: 
dealers seems to have been due to sim- 
ilar activities. 

The increase in the prices of farm 
products was generally greater than 
the increase in the prices of imple 
ments and this increase in implement 
prices formed but a small percentage 
of the total operating expenses of the 
farmer, so it would appear that the 
farmers was not prevented from mak- 
ing fair profits on account of the !n- 
creased prices of farm implements. — 

There was no general shortage in te 
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supply of farm implements, nor was 
there any unusual demand, especially 
because of the decrease in the number 
of machines exported and of the more 
extensive repairing of old machines to 
meet the increase in domestic require- 
ments. 


Increase in Prices 


Manufacturers’ prices of farm imple- 
ments to dealers increased 82 per cent 
during the period 1916 to 1918, while 
dealers’ prices to farmers increased 62 
per cent during the same period. While 
the dealers’ increase in percentage was 
smaller than that for manufacturers, 
their increase expressed in dollars was 
not greatly different, due to the higher 
prices upon which their increase was 
figured. 

As already stated, the increase in 
the prices to farmers during the five- 
year period 1914 to 1918 averaged 73 
per cent. The greater part of this in- 
crease occurred in 1918, although there 
was a considerable increase in 1917. 
The increases in 1915 and 1916 were 
quite small. 

The financial results for implement 
dealers in 1918 as compared with 1915, 
based on data from more than 200 con- 
cerns, most of which handled other ar- 
ticles as well as implements, were as 
follows: 

The net sales increased 60 per cent, 
the gross profits 75 per cent, the total 


expenses 38 per cent, the net income 
152 per cent, the investment 28 per 
cent, while the rate of profit on invest- 


ment increased from 9 per cent in 1915 
to 17.7 per cent in 1918, which is an in- 
crease of 97 per cent. z 


Profits of Manufacturers 


Twenty-two farm implement manu- 
facturers, embracing over 85 per cent 
of the industry, showed for 1918 com- 
pared with 1916, the following results 
from their implement business: 

The net sales increased 63 per cent, 
the cost of sales 67 per cent, the sell- 
ing, general and administrative ex- 
penses 17 per cent, the net operating 
income from the implement business 
106 per cent, the investment 1 per cent, 
while the rate of return on investment 
in the implement business increased 
from 9.7 per cent in 1916 to 19.9 per 
cent in 1918, which is an increase of 
105 per cent. The comparison in this 
case is made between 1916 and 1918 
because the rates of profit in both 1914 
and 1915 seem to have been unduly low. 
In 1913 the rate of profit was nearly 
the same as in 1916, namely, 9.8 per 
cent; in 1917 it was a little lower than 
in 1918, namely, 16.6 per cent. 

Practically all important manufac- 
turers of farm implements are mem- 
bers of the National Implement and 
Vehicle Association, which was formed 
in 1911 by the union of several exist- 
ing farm-implement associations. The 
present association has 13 departments 
covering the more important lines of 
farm implements. The general office 
are in Chicago. The association and 
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each department has its own president, 

secretary and executive committee. 
These officers and committeemen 

carry on most of the active work of the 


association. All of them except the 
secretary of the main association, are 
officers or employees of the member 


companies. There are two other asso- 
ciations of some importance — the 
Southern Wagon Manufacturers’ Asso- 
cyation and the Carriage Builders’ Na- 
tional Association. The membership of 
the three above-mentioned associations 
overlap to a certain extent. 

Under cover of bringing about uni- 
form cost accounting, uniform terms 
of sale, and standardization of product 
manufacturers who members of 
these associations repeatedly advanced 
prices on farm implements by concerted 
action during the period 1916 to 1918, 
inclusive. 

The associations, the commission 
charges, received assistance in main- 
taining prices after the armistice from 
the implement trade journals and from 
the Agricultural Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, an organization of farm papers. 


are 


Methods of Advancing Prices 


The methods used by officers and 
members of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations in bringing about concerted 


maintaining 
‘ibed by the commission 


price advances and_ in 
prices are desc 
as follows: 

Price comparison which 
advances in prices recently made or in- 
tended to be made were discussed. 

Cost comparison meetings at which 
inflated costs were compared with the 
tacit understanding that prices would 
be advanced the percentage 
shown by the inflated costs. 

Terms meetings at which agreements 
were made respecting uniform terms, 
thus making the prices of the different 
members more comparable. 

Standardization meetings at which 
agreements were made respecting the 
standardization of implements and the 
equipment to be furnished, thus mak- 
ing the costs and prices of the different 
members more comparable. 





meeting at 


same 


Checked Up Price-lists 





Frequent exchange of price lists by 
mail so that members could check up 


by each other’s prices, terms and equip- 
ment furnished. 

Frequent exchange by letters of what 
advances had and 
asking for other members’ recent price 


been made recently 
advances. 

Exchange of letters stating what ad- 
were contemplated in the fu- 
when effective and asking for 


vances 
ture and 
similar data. 


Letters urging iow-price 


memopers to 
increase their prices. 

Price tabulation, showing in parallel 
columns the prices of various members, 
a copy being sent to each member fur- 
nishing information for the tabulation. 

Complaints of price cutting, the com- 
plaints frequently that the 
price-cutting member was held as not 


snowing 
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keeping faith in maintaining the prices 
agreed upon. 

When a branch 
inder prices shown in the com- 
pany’s price list, other members fre- 
quently wrote the company’s main of- 
fice advising them of the facts. 


house or salesman 


sold 


Adopted Uniform Increases 
By these 
meetings 


methods, beginning with 
held in February, 1916, and 
continuing through 1918, the manufac- 
turers uniform per- 
be applied first 
to one and then to another line of im- 
plements. 

That the officers and members of 
manufacturers’ 


often arrived at 
centages of increase to 


the 


association realized 


that they were engaged in illegal ac- 
ivities is indicated, the commission 
declares, by the attempted secrecy they 


sought to throw over all price activi- 
ties. It shown in 
a number of the 
commission, copies of which are printed 
In tnis 

The farm implement dealers of the 
United united into about 
and associations, 
which in turn are united under 
National Federa- 


] 1 
s also more directly 


letters obtained by 
report. 
States are 
25 ~=State sectional 
nost of 


federations, the 


Associations with offices at 
Kan., and the Eastern 
Farm Machinery Dealers, with offices 
at Philadelphia, Pa. There are also a 
large number of local clubs which have 


Abilene, 
Federation of 


been organized by the larger associa- 
tions. 
Activity of Associations 
The federations and their constitu- 
ent associations have attempted to in- 


crease the profits of members and pro- 


tect them from competition in many 
ways, the report asserts. 

They have fostered local price agree- 
ments between dealers of the same 
town. 

They have induced manufacturers 
not to sell to dealers who do not main- 
tain prices locally agreed upon. 

They have induced manufacturers 
not to sell to concerns considered as 


irregular by the dealers, especially co- 


operative stores and small mail-order 
concerns. . 

By means of so-called cost educa- 
tion they have urged dealers to main- 
tain a high and uniform percentage 
f gross profits. 

Although the prices of farm imple- 
ments were advanced more rapidly 
than the increases in the actual costs 
of manufacturers and distribution war- 


ranted, the finds, they did 


commission 


not increase se rapidly as did the price 
of farm products. In 191% as compared 
with 1913, the prices of farm products 
nereased 11% per cent, wnile the prices 
of farm implements increased 72 per 
‘ent. 
Farmers Did Not Suffer 
Consequently the product of an acre 


a larger quan- 
191% than 
years. Fur- 


of farm land would buy 
tity of farm implements in 


y 
jn 1914 or in preceding 
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thermore, the expense attributable to 
farm implements represents only a 
small part—less than 10 per cent—of* 
the farmers’ total expense. 

No comprehensive data are available 
regarding the profits of farmers, but 
all the available evidence indicates that 
they were higher in 1917 and 1918 than 
in the four years preceding, notwith- 
standing the higher prices of farm im- 
plements. However, if implement 
prices prevailing at the present time 
are maintained, and the prices of farm 
products decrease, the report declares, 
this expense may well become a factor 
in preventing the farmer from making 
a fair profit. 


International Harvester Dissolution 


The commission is by law empow- 
ered to investigate the manner in 
which a final decree in any anti-trust 
suit is being carried out. As the final 
decree in the International Harvester 
case was filed while this inquiry into 
the implement industry was in prog- 
ress, the commission incorporated in 
the present report the results of its in- 
quiry into this matter. 

By a consent decree filed Nov. 2, 
1918, in the United States District 
Court at St. Paul, the International 
Harvester Company was ordered to sell 
its Champion and Osborne harvester 
plants and its Champion, Osborne and 
Milwaukee harvesting lines, and was 
furthermore restricted to one dealer- 
agent in each town. 

The proportion of the investment in 
the Champion and Osborne piants to 
the total investment in all the com- 
pany’s plants was 12.9 per cent in 1910 
and 8.9 per cent in 1918, which shows 
the small and decreasing importance 
of the plants which are to be sold. 

The proportions of the number of 
Champion, Osborne and Milwaukee 
harvesting machines manufactured to 
the total number of harvesting ma- 
chines of all International brands 
manufactured in 1910 and 1918 were as 
follows: 

Grain binders, 13.4 per cent in 1910 
and 4.9 per cent in 1918; mowers, 16 
per cent in 1910 and 10 per cent in 
1918; rakes, 26.6 per cent in 1910 and 
15 per cent in 1918; corn binders, 13 
per cent in 1910 and 14.9 per cent in 
1918. 


Sold Less Desirable Brands 


As is shown by the above figures, the 
brands to be sold were of decreasing 
importance, except in the case of corn 
binders. 

The factory costs of two of the 
brands to be sold—the Champion and 
Osborne—were much higher than the 
factory costs of either of the two 
brands to be retained, being in 1918 
over $20 higher on binders, over $5 on 
mowers, over $1 on rakes, and over $10 
on corn binders. The third brand to 
be sold—Milwaukee—has costs that 
compare more favorably with those of 
the brands retained, but this brand is 
manufactured at the McCormick works. 
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The costs of the two brands to be re- 
tained are also much lower than the 
costs of the harvesting machines of 
other manufacturers. 

The proportions of the total produc- 
tion of the principal harvesting ma- 
chines which the International Har- 
vester Company had in 1911, before 
the Government suit was brought, and 
the proportions it had in 1918 were as 
follows: 


Still Dominates Industry 


Grain binders, 87 per cent in 1911 
and 65 per cent in 1918; mowers, 77 per 
cent in 1911 and 60 per cent in 1918; 
rakes, 72 per cent in 1911 and 58 per 
cent in 1918; and corn binders, 76 per 
cent in 1911 and 73 per cent in 1918. 

While the International’s proportion 
has decreased for each of the machines 
shown, the company still retains a suf- 
ficient proportion of the business to 
give it a dominating position in the in- 
dustry, especially as it has additional 
advantages in low costs of manufac- 
ture and in the reputation in the trade 
of the brands retained. 

After it has complied with the de- 
cree by disposing of the Osborne, 
Champion and Milwaukee lines its per- 
centage of total business will be re- 
duced in only a comparatively small 
degree on the present basis of output. 

The separation of the Champion, Os- 
borne and Milwaukee brands and the 
Champion and _ Osborne harvester 
works from the International Harves- 
ter Co. can have little effect, therefore, 
upon the dominating position of that 
companay in the harvesting machine 
line, especially as regards grain bind- 
ers. This results from three factors: 
(1) the small and constantly decreas- 
ing importance of those brands and 
plants as compared with other brands 
and plants to be retained by the com- 
pany; (2) the large and increasing fac- 
tory costs of two of the three brands 
surrendered as compared with the fac- 
tory costs of the two brands retained; 
and (3) the low total cost of the two 
brands retained—McCormick and Deer- 
ing—as compared with the total cost 
of the harvesting machines manufac- 
tured by other companies. 


Refused to Co-operate 


It is indicative of the dominating 
position of the International Harvester 
Co. in the harvesting-machine business 
that it refused to co-operate with other 
harvesting machine manufacturers in 
association activities, although it did 
so co-operate with respect to other lines 
of implements which it did not domi- 
nate. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
the final decree of Nov. 2, 1918, will 
fail in its purpose to “restore competi- 
tive conditions in the United States in 
the inter-state business in harvesting 
machines.” The court, however, pro- 
vided in the final decree that in the 
event such competitive conditions were 
not restored “at the expiration of 18 


months after the termination of the 
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existing war” the Government should 
have the right to such further relief as 
shall be necessary to bring about a 
condition in harmony with the law. 

The commission believes that further 
steps are necessary to secure the ob- 
jects aimed at by the decree. 

The dominating position of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company is 
chiefly with respect to the harvesting- 
machine lines and particularly with re- 
spect to grain binders. The mainte- 
nance of this position is aided by the 
steel-making business of the company, 
which furnishes it either with large 
profits or with steel at cost, thereby 
further increasing the International 
Harvester Co.’s dominating position by 
reducing its already low costs of manu- 
facture. 


Should Separate from Steel Business 


The division of the business of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, there- 
fore, should be in such a way as to di- 
vide effectively the harvesting-machine 
lines and to separate therefrom the 
steel business, less than half the prod- 
ucts of which have been utilized by its 
implements factories and is therefore 
much too large to be left with any one 
of them. To make any such division of 
the harvesting-machine lines effective 
in restoring competition, it would be 
absolutely essential to separate the Mc- 
Cormick and Deering plants and the 
McCormick and Deering brands. It 
would also be necessary, of course, to 
enforce the absolute separation of own- 
ership of the stock in the new compa- 
nies organized. 

It is necessary to separate the Mc- 
Cormick and Deering plants and brands 
because according to judicial decision 
they were illegally combined in 1902 
and because it is these that have given 
the International Harvester Company 
its dominating position in the harvest- 
ing machine line. By their volume of 
output, their low cost of production, 
and reputation in the trade, the posses- 
sion of these two plants and brands 
makes effective competition from other 
implement manufacturers illusory. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions of the commission 
are set forth as follows: 

“Farm implement manufacturers and 
dealers by concerted action advanced 
prices in 1917 and 1918 by amounts 
that were larger than were warranted 
by the increase in their costs and ex- 
penses, and this resulted in unusually 
large profits for those years. 

“In spite of the great increase in 
farm-implement prices, the farmers 
were not prevented from making 48 
much profits as before because the 
prices of farm products increased to an 
even greater extent. 

“The partial dissolution of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. in 1918 did not 
change the dominating position of that 
company in the harvesting-machine 
line and will not do so while the Me- 
Cormick and Deering plants and the 
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steel business remain under its control 
either directly or by common ownership 
of stock.” 


Commission’s Recommendations 


The following recommendations are 
therefore submitted: 

“The commission believes that judi- 
cial proceedings should be_ instituted 
against associations who have been ac- 
tive in restraining trade in the farm- 
implement industry. 

“The commission also believes that 
the International Harvester case should 
be reopened as provided for in the final 
decree, so that a plan of dissolution be 
arrived at that will restore competitive 
conditions in the harvesting-machine 
business.” 


Deny the Allegations 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany and the National Implement and 
Vehicle Company have been prompt to 
deny the allegation of the commission 
that either organization has at any 
time attempted to fix or maintain 
prices. A statement signed by Cyrus 
H. McCormick, chairman of the Har- 
vester Company’s board, says: 

“It should be noted that the report 
does not find prices or profits in the 
farm implement industry excessive, ex- 
orbitant or unreasonable, yet the com- 
mission’s figures on manufacturers’ 
profits greatly exceed this company’s 
net earnings. 

“The commission might well have 
added in its report that if farmers 
were allowed the same rate of compen- 
sation per hour for labor of themselves 
and families that the manufacturers 
pay for the production of farm imple- 
ments, it would be evident that the 
farmer needs all of the advanced price 
on farm products to make a decent liv- 
ing. The advance in prices in both 
cases is due to cause beyond the farm- 
ers’ or the manufacturers’ control. 

“The Harvester Company has never 
colluded with any competitor in fixing 
or maintaining prices. 


Commission Exceeds Instructions 


“The Senate resolution calling for 
this report did not mention the decree 
in the case of the Government against 
the Harvester Company. Nevertheless 
the commission has unnecessarily and 
unjustifiably injected that subject into 
the report. 

“Not one new fact is presented in 
this criticism except the finding that 
the Harvester company’s percentage of 
trade in the lines which it is accused 
of dominating continues steadily to de- 
crease.” 

Mr. McCormick adds that the Federal 
court decree gave the International 
Harvester company a certain period in 
which to make certain changes in its 
business and that this period has not 
yet expired. 

The denial of the National Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Company covers sub- 
Stantialiy the ground embraced in Mr. 
McCormick’s statement. 
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Chas. C. Macomber Re- 
signs from Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & 
Company 


Associate Editor of ‘“Two-Bits” 
Will Make His Future Home in 
Los Angeles 


Hardware dealers throughout the 
Middle West will learn with regret 
that Chas. C. Macomber of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., has resigned 
his position with that company to make 

















CHAS. C. MACOMBER 


his future home in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Charlie Macomber, as he is known to 
his friends, entered the credit depart- 
ment of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co. in August, 1908, and has been con- 
stantly with the firm since that time. 
Recently he was made insurance man- 
ager for the concern. He has for some 
time had supervision of the cash dis- 
count deductions, and to use his own 
words “has found that there are some 
men who would swipe a red hot stove 
and get away with it.” 

Beginning in May, 1919, he became 
one of the associate editors of “Two- 
Bits,” the interesting house organ of 
the Hibbard Company, and many of its 
breezy constructive articles emanated 
from his busy pen. 

He is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago, and has also won his sheep- 
skin at the Iowa University of Law. 

The legal profession, however, failed 
to appeal to him as he preferred hard- 
ware to law briefs. 

Mr. Macomber has as yet no definite 
plans for future work, preferring to 
make his decision after looking over 
the Los Angeles field. 

Chicago’s loss is California’s gain. 
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Show Card Writing 


(Continued from page 106) 


member to avoid crowding of letters 
and words—the rule for spacing gen- 
erally followed is the width of one 
flat stroke of brush between each 
letter, and the width of one whole let- 
ter between each word. Letters may 
be extended or condensed where much 
reading matter is required in a small 
space, but never at any time condense 
a letter more than 3-5, and never ex- 
tend or elongate more than 5-5. A 
liberal marginal line should first be 
drawn around card in pencil, and the 
beginner should try and keep within 
these bounds. In most cases the 
wider the margin the better the card 
will look. While there are numerous 
makes of show card lettering inks on 
the market there are some who would 
prefer to make their own ink. The 
following formula will be found satis- 
factory: 

Bleached gum shellac, 2 ozs.; bo- 
rax crystals, 1 oz.; water, 16 ozs. 
Powder the shellac and borax in a 
mortar and place over heat in an 
enameled pan. Boil, and when it be- 
gins to foam remove from fire and 
allow to cool. Repeat the boiling un- 
til thoroughly dissolved. When again 
cool strain through cheese cloth. Add 
any desired pigment and mix thor- 
oughly. If a glossy ink is desired 
add yellow dextrin: 1 to 4 ozs. Dex- 
trin to one pint of ink. 


The Path of Least Resistance 
in Selling 
(Continued from page 102) 


it immediately raises the question of 
price. 

Now suppose the owner of the dogs 
had talked to you about the faithful- 
ness of these dogs, had told you how 
they would protect your child under 
every circumstance, had pointed out 
to you that these dogs were unusually 
affectionate and were trained to mind 
perfectly, you then would not be think- 
ing of price. In fact, you would be 
willing to pay twice the price you had 
in mind because of the strong appeal 
to the heart, pride, security, etc. 

If price is the real appeal of your 
article, then talk price. 

Sut if you wish to sell something 
of high quality and big price, then 
direct your attack on the feeling mind. 
When you convince the prospect that 
he your wares more than he 
wants money it takes to possess 


wants 


the 


them, then the sale is made. 











Dealer Uses Store Paper to Reproduce His Newspaper Ags 
Featuring a Basket Sale—Good Ad on Portable Heating Outfits 


A New Idea for Your Store Paper 


No. 1 (8 in. & 11 in.) 
The reproduced page of newspaper 
advertisements is taken from the latest 
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heating outfit ad 


issue of The American Eagle, the store 
paper published by the American 
Hardware Stores of Bridgeport, Conn. 

The editor of this live store paper 
herewith introduces a novel idea and 
a very valuable one—that of devoting 
space in the store paper to the re- 
printing of ads used in newspapers. 

When you read the heading on this 
reproduced page you will note that the 
papers in which the ads are run are 
mentioned as well as the positions of 
the ads. 

Your newspaper campaign is brought 
forcibly to the attention of the reader 


through this store paper advertising 
and interest is kindled in your an- 
nouncements which may have been 


lacking before. 

The reproduction of a number of ads 
always shows any campaign in a more 
compelling light, and this is one of the 
reasons why manufacturers show their 
complete ad campaigns to you. You 
get sort of an introduction to the cam- 
paign and are on the lookout for the 
actual ads in the periodicals. 

The Eagle editor is selling his news- 


paper publicity to his store paper read- 
ers and this propaganda is bound to 
bring results. 

When you reproduce ads in _ this 
fashion you can, of course, dispense 
with the firm name and border, show- 
ing only the cut and copy and thus sav- 
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A Snowy Line 
With Almost No Work--And Slight Cost 


The first tub full can be washed while you are eating breakfast 
imply fill the tub and (urn on the electricity. The ‘‘One 
\ at Electric Washer does the rest to your complete sat 


faction. Three cents worth of electricity: will be sufficient 


washing 





We gladly demonstrate our machine at any time 


Priced From $88.50 to $137.50 
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How the washer saves time and effort 
ing considerable space. If one page is 
insufficient to reproduce a number of 
ads, devote two whole pages to the 
job. 

We suggest making the reproduction 
of your newspaper ads a feature of 
your store paper. Show at least one 
or two ads in every issue. 

Portable Heating Outfits 
No. 2 (2 cols. « 4 in.) 
For some reason or other, portable 
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heating outfits have not come in for 
very much newspaper space, although 
they figure conspicuously in window 
displays. 

It is our firm belief that many more 
of these outfits can be sold if they are 
given a little publicity of the right 
kind now and then. We doubt that the 
average person knows the portable 
heating line is as complete as this ad 
of Foster-Farrar, Northampton, Mass., 
shows it to be. 

From a crude beginning, these port- 
able heating outfits have developed into 
household necessities, occupying a 
unique field of their own. No longer 
merely temporary traveling outfits, 
portable heating units are now wel- 
comed as time-savers and articles of 
great convenience and comfort. 

Therefore, we say, give them a share 
in your newspaper advertising and 
watch your sales take a jump. 

We suggest a special ad, featuring 
outfits for Fall motoring parties. It 
is growing more popular each year to 
prepare a hot bite during a day’s run 
when the weather is a bit too nippy to 
make the cold basket lunch appetizing. 

Note that this ad of Foster-Farrar’s 
is very complete. Suggestions are 
made, outfits described and _ prices 
quoted on each combination. 


/BASKET SALE 
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Just Baskets 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 4 ins.) 

Speaking of ads that are scarce, we 
might include ads on baskets. They 
sure are few and far between and yet, 
as this ad sent us by the Buchanan 
Hardware Company, Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., will show, the basket line is 
quite some line. 

Every family needs several baskets 
to housekeep properly, and these bas- 
kets must be renewed. A hamper is 
needed for the clothes closet and a 
smaller one for the bathroom. Waste 
baskets are needed in various rooms. 
The housewife requires work baskets 
and fancy baskets. And every auto 
owner ought to have a lunch basket. 
(You can use this line for a slogan, if 
you so desire.) 

We imagine the Buchanan company’s 
display of baskets was very interesting 
and attractive, as such a display gen- 
erally is. Baskets constitute an item 
the hardware dealer is apt to overlook, 
with the result of encouraging the 
housewife to shop elsewhere for her 
various basket needs. 

Good Combination Ad 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 

The Bunting Hardware Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., have here an effec- 
tive combination ad, featuring washing 
machines and refrigerators. 

Preference is given the washer be- 
cause a washer is seasonable at all 
times. The washer headlines are very 
enticing and the box at the top of the 
ad shows the reader that the machine 
can be easily purchased. 

The text itself follows up the im- 
pression made by the headlines, and 
one of the interesting points made is 
the fact that for a big family washing 
only three cents worth of electricity is 
required. 

The text further offers a demonstra- 
tion, which offer we advocate as an 
effective spur to sales. 

The refrigerator panel features a 
trade-marked refrigerator and offers it 
for 10 per cent cash, which relieves the 
dealer of the necessity of quoting fig- 
ures, although it is generally better to 
tell the whole story, as has been done 
in the waShing machine section. 

The Bunting Hardware Company has 
run some very effective ads on wash- 
ing machines, and the business enjoyed 
by the firm on washers is a practical 
demonstration of the selling power of 
consistent publicity. 


TRADE NOTES 

The Atlas Tack Co., Fairhaven, 
Mass., has bought the assets and good 
will of the Caseley & Nelmes Co., 
Brockton, eyelets. The Atlas company 
has purchased sufficient equipment to 
increase the production of its shoe lac- 
ing hook department approximately 
100 per cent. 

Joseph N. Smith & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., manufacturers of automobile 
hardware, contemplate making exten- 
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Boosting your newspaper 


sions to the present plant. 

The Jellico Cord Tire Corporation, 
Jellico, Tenn., recently incorporated 
with a capital of $1,500,000, has ac- 
quired a building which will be remod- 
eled and enlarged at a cost of about 
$100,000. The machinery installation 
is estimated to cost a like amount. J. 
W. Mart, Akron, Ohio, is president and 
manager; Charles Hughes, secretary 
and treasurer. The Akron Engineer- 
ing Co., Akron, Ohio, will be in charge 
of the work. 

The Simon-Flynn Auto Top Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has leased a two- 
story building, to be erected, 75 x 118 
ft., for the establishment of a new 
plant for the manufacture of automo- 
bile tops, frames, etc. 

The Gem Accessories Corporation, 
510 American National Bank Building, 
San Francisco, Cal., manufacturer of 
metal products, has completed plans 
for a new one-story foundry on East 
Adeline Street, Oakland, Cal. 

R. C. Waterman & Co., South Han- 


over, Mass., manufacturers of nails, 


advertising 


etc., have awarded all miscellaneous 
contracts for a one-story addition, 80 x 
120, ft., to cost about $75,000. 

The McCaffrey File Fifth and 
3erks streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
awarded a contract to the Robbins 
Construction 1437 North Front 
Street, for a two-story building, 60 x 
87 ft., to cost about $50,000. 

The Hudson Tire & Rubber Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., is having plans pre- 
pared by the Osborn Engineering Co., 
Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, for a new 
three-story plant to cost $350,- 
000. A one-story power plant will also 
be constructed. 

The Haverford Cycle Co., Los Ange- 
los, Cal., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 by Samuel Re dmond, 
Samuel Eidelson and Hubert Starr, 309 
Building, to manufacture mo- 


Co.. 


Co., 


about 


Stimson 
toreycles, bicycles and parts 

The North & Judd Mfg. Co., New 
tritain, Conn., manufacturer of hard- 
ware specialties, has increased its cap- 
ital stock $500,000, making the total 
outstanding stock $2,000,000. 
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OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Sept. 13, 1920. 


HE past week in the local hard- 
ware market developed indica- 
tions of increased buying activity. 
Buying was somewhat more active than 
during the closing two weeks of August, 
and jobbers report that more inquiries 
and future orders are now being re- 
ceived. But general buying is still 
noticeably conservative, and there is 
very little indication of speculation. 


Both jobbers and retailers report that 
collections are satisfactory. The local 
retail trade is at present enjoying an 
essentially healthy and progressive busi- 
ness. 


The demand for nails has fallen off 
to quite an extent in New York, which 
is attributed partly to the small amount 
of building that is being done, as well 
as to the fact that the demand for so 
many months was so insistent that 
many dealers obtained a reasonably 
adequate stock, and now hesitate about 
placing more orders until there is more 
of a demand on the part of small con- 
tractors and the general public. 


Bolts and machine screws are in 
quite a demand and are especially hard 
to get, jobbers say. The same condi- 
tion is true of sleds and ice skates, 
although the demand for these two 
items is not as firmly active as for 
bolts and screws. Tools are in excellent 
demand, but factories are behind on 
production and there has been a good 
deal of difficulty lately, some of the 
local jobbers say, in getting anything 
like an adequate supply to satisfy the 
demand. 

Local hardwaremen are gratified at 
the reports that the railways intend 
to launch a campaign giving statistics 
which will show just how the increased 
freight rates affect the costs on various 
commodities and articles of merchan- 
dise. The general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that this will go a long 
way to limiting unwarranted charges, 
which would attempt to use the in- 
crease in freight rates as an excuse. 

Among the important local price 
changes during the past week were: 

Ever Ready safety razor blades have 
been advanced from $3.36 to $3.48 per 
doz sets. 
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Sash chain fixtures have been ad- 
vanced from $1.20 to $1.35 per doz. 


Wooden mop wringers are now sell- 
ing at $26.50 per doz. Galvanized mop 
wringers cre now $30 per doz. 

Retinned, cast-izon, 2-in. clothes line 
pulleys have been advanced 15 cents 
per doz, and now sell at $1.40 per doz. 


Philadelphia pattern maple and steel 
wheel casters have been advanced 5 
per cent, and are now quoted list plus 
25 per cent. 


Wrought steel and galvanized §S 
hooks, pointed, have been advanced 20 
per cent, and are now quoted 40 per 
cent off list. 


The Mallison Braided Forge Co., 
Athens, Ga., has resumed the manufac- 
ture of cotton clothes lines and is pre- 
pared to furnish the following brands: 


Mallison, $57 per gross hank; Rose, 
$54 per gross; Lily, $47 per gross; 


Lady, $35 per gross. It is also an- 
nounced that this firm is manufacturing 
the “National” brand of sash cord. 


Lane’s parlor door track is now sell- 
ing at $12.70 per 100 ft. net, and other 
small alterations have been made in 
other Lane products. 


Ash _ Sifters.—Although the present 
demand for sifters continues somewhat 
light, jobbers are busy filling orders 
that they have on their books. Most 
of the local dealers placed their winter 
orders somewhat early, and as a re- 
sult jobbers are able to fill them in 
good time. 


Galvanized ash sifters, f.o.b. New York, 
12 x 12 in., $2.71 per doz. Rotary ash 
sifters, loose, $42 per doz. Crated lots $46 
per doz. 


Axes.—A fair interest holds for axes 
and hatchets of all kinds. Local job- 
bers’ stocks seem to be fairly ample. 
Prices are firm. 

Long Island axes, 2% to 3 lb., $23.15 per 
doz.; 2% to 3 Ilb., $23.15 per doz. Conn. 
Pattern axes, 3 to 3% lb., $23.15; 3% to 
1 lb., $23.40 per doz. Flint Edge axes, 3% 
to 4% Ib., $23.68; 4 to 5 Ib., $23.94 per doz.; 
fire axes, $30 per doz. All less 5 per cent, 
crate lots of half dozen. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts and machine screws is 
very vigorous, and the shortage in these 
items continues in the local market. 
Factories are behind on 
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orders, and it is believed by many that 
it will be some time before any adequate 
stocks are obtainable. Prices are very 
firm. 


Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are 
being quoted, list plus 15 per cent to list. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, list plus 4 per 
cent. Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 10 
and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent. Common tire 
bolts, 40 per cent. Sink bolts, 50, 10 and 
5 to 65 per cent. Carriage makers’ clamps, 
new list less 25 per cent. Lag screws less 
10 per cent and 5 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 25 
per cent; brass 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent; 10 
to 12 in., 383% and 5 per cent; 14 in., 33% 
per cent. Stove rods, 334% per cent. Lock 
washers, 40 per cent. 

Semi-fin:shed hexagon 
smaller, 40 per cent; % 
cent. 


Coffee Mills —The demand for mills 
with glass hoppers has shown no abate- 
ment, and the supply in the hands of 
local jobbers is very small. Wooden 
type mills are in good supply, but not 
very much in demand. No price 


nuts, 
and larger, 


9/16 and 
40 per 


changes have occurred since the ad- 
vance of two weeks ago. 
Cast iron top, copper lacquered, sliding 


lever, size 6 x 6 x 8, wood bottom, are now 


$6.60, $11.50, $12.95 per doz., according to 
size. Arcade mills are $14.85 per doz. 
Crystal mills are $18 per doz. Parker 


coffee mills, $6.75, $9.75, $13, $18.75 per doz., 
according to size. Coffee mill, glass hop- 
per, japanned metal parts, holding 1 Ib. of 
coffee, $13.50 per doz. Same style, heavier, 
better grade, $16.50 per doz. 

Christmas Tree Holders.—There con- 
tinues to-be a number of inquiries sent 
in to local jobbers for tree holders, and 
the future demand is expected to be 
very satisfactory. A number of future 
orders are already on jobbers’ books 
for late delivery. 


Christmas tree stands, cast iron, Ja- 
panned, striped with gold bronze, $10 per 
doz. to $16.75 per doz 

Curtain Poles and Rods.—A good 


deal of interest has developed lately 
in the local market for curtain poles 
and rods. A number of orders were 
received during the past week, and job- 
bers say that business in these two 
lines shows signs of increasing activity 
all over this section. 


Prevailing quotations are: 1-in. mahog- 
any and oak poles, 5%c. per ft; 1%-1n- 
mahogany and oak poles, 7%c. per ft. 
Wooden curtain poles, brass covered, i- 
in., 17c. per ft. Same, 1%-in., 21%c. per 
ft. Single extension rods, velvet finish, 
$3.20 per doz. White finish, $4.30 per doz. 
Brass, $3.20 per doz. Double extension 
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finish, $6 per doz. White, 


Brass, $7.90 per doz 


velvet 
doz. 


rods 
$8.70 per 
Galvanized Ware.—There has been 
relativery little change in the local 
market in galvanized ware for some 
time past. The demand for sheet is 
not at present very active, although 
deliveries are reported better. Pails 
and tubs are in fairly good demand and 
somewhat difficult to get in some places. 
Galvanized sheet is being quoted: No. 
28 gage, $11 to $12 base per 100 lb. Gal- 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 12-qt., 


$6.65; 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 12-qt., $8.70; 
heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, No. 1, 
$16.80; No, 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.50; all per 
dozen 


Garden Barrows.—The demand for 
these items has slackened, although 
some jobbers are still busy with back 
orders and report interest in future 
business for barrows of all kinds. 
varnished garden barrows, 


Painted and 


48-in. handles, body 24% x 14% x 12% in., 
$69 per doz.; 60-in. handles, body 28 x 19% 
x 151% in., $84 per doz.; 63-in. handles, 
body 29% x 25 x 21% in., $96 per doz.; 
63-in. handles, body 29% x 24% x 21% 
in., $102 per doz. 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows.—Half bolted 





canal barrows, wooden wheel, $53 per doz.; 
iron wheel, $57 per doz.; full bolted wooden 


wheel, $55 per doz.; iron wheel, $59 per 


doz 

Game Traps.—Business in this sec- 
tion for game traps, jobbers say, is 
satisfactory. Traps are hard to get, 
according to some of the leading whole- 


salers, and, moreover, they claim to 
have had no difficulty disposing of 
what they have in stock. Some fac- 


tories are reported to be greatly behind 
on production, and are said to have 
refused any orders for shipment this 
season. Interest seems to be normally 
active. , 


Jump traps (Blake & Lamb), with chains, 
No. 6, $2 per doz.; No. 1, $2.95 per doz.; 
No. 1's, $4.50 per doz.; 2, $7 per doz 
No. 3, $9.47 per doz.; No. 4, $11.07 per doz 

Triumph traps, with chains, No. 10, $1.85 
per doz.; No. 11, $2.15 per doz.; No. 11%, 
per doz.; No. 12, $4.60 per doz.; No 
13, $7.84 per doz.; No. 14, $9.40 per doz 

Victor traps, No. 0, $1.71 per doz.; with- 
out chains, $1.34. No. 1, $2.01 per doz 
without cha ns, $1.52; No 1%, $3.05 per 
doz without S, $2.44. No. 3 with 
chains, $7.15 No. 4, with chains 
$8.60 per doz Giant, with chain 
$2.66 per doz 
_ Oneida jump traps, No. 0, with chains 
$2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75. No 
1, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, $2.12 
No I's, $4.12 per doz.; without chains 
$3.25 No. 12, with chains, $7.12 No 


chains, $5.25 per doz 
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Furnace Scoops.—The past week de- 
veloped renewed interest in scoops, 
and jobbers report many new orders. 
They are also busy filling back orders. 
Prices are steady. 


Ho back 


Ow furnace scoops, $10.53 per 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots Riv 
eted back furnace scoops, $14.21 per doz 
less > per cent for bundle lots 


lee Skates.—There is a good moder- 
ate demand for Jobbers are 
apprehensive about a local shortage 
this season, as it is reported that many 
of the factories are behind on deliveries 
to a very appreciable extent. As stated 
last week, it is a trifle early for real 
Indications to be apparent, but future 
orders already received are regarded 
a8 satisfactory. 


sient . 
Skates. 
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lee skates, runners of cast steel, polished, 


$1.04 per pair; ladies’ style, $1.31 Men's 
hockey skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.40 per pair; ladies’, same, $1.83 
per pair. Hardened steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.88 per pair; girls’ same, $2.48 
Tempered steel blades, extra polished, full 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair 

Jar Rings.—There is a very keen 


interest being manifested for preserv- 
ing and canning goods of all kinds at 
the present time. Prices are firm. 


“Goodluck”’ jar rings in 6 gross lots are 
95c. the gross; in case lots of 12 gross, the 
price per gross is 90c. “Red Giant” jar 
rings, 75c. per gross in single gross lots 
“Sterling” jar rings, 40c. per gross in sin- 
gle gross lots Fruit jar wrenches, 9c 
per doz 

Jelly Strainers.—These articles are 


in large demand in this locality, and 
jobbers are busy shipping many small 
and urgent orders. 


Stationary, or table, wire jelly straine) 
With cloth strainer, $5.25 per doz Folding 
or bowl wire strainer, with cloth strainer, 
$3.25 per doz 


Lanterns.—The heavy demand con- 


tinues, but can not be met as the sup- 





ply of lanterns is very low. Prices 
continue. 

Hvy-Lo tin lanterns, $9 per doz Vietor 
tin lanterns, $9.25 per doz Monarch tin 
lanterns, $10.25 per doz.; Junior Brass lan 
terns, $18 per doz Blizzard tin lanterns 
$14.25 per doz Bueckeve Dash lanterns 
$14.25 per doz.; Roadster wagon lanterns 
$18.25 per doz.; Eureka driv.ng lanterns 
plain lens, $19 per doz.; watechman’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, $25 per doz Im 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each 

Linseed Oil.—-There has been little 
change during the past week in the 
local linseed oil market. Large cus- 
tomers are believed to be holding off 
for further recessions and are being 
aided in this position by the general 
slackness in the retail trade. The 
principal business is being conducted 


on the small lot basis, and little interest 
is being shown in futures. 


Spot quotations for Sept.-Oct. are $1 
per gal. for carlots; $1.25 per gal. for 
bbl. lots, and $1.28 per ga for less than 
5-bbl For Oct to April deliveries the 
quotation is $1.i7 fo irlots Boiled oil 
is 2c. extra, doubl Oiled oil is 3c. extra 
and ol in half barrels i me. eXtra 


Nails.—As stated above, the demand 
for nails in this section has somewhat 
abated. This is primarily because of 
the slackness in building and construc- 
tion work, and also in a smaller de- 
gree, to the fact that dealers are no 
longer confronted by the extremely 
insistent demand that was felt even 
two months ago. There is still, how- 
ever, a good healthy market for nails 
in New York. But there is no longer 
the tendency nor the incentive toward 
speculation that there 
months ago. Deliveries are reported to 
be somewhat but there is not, 
at the present time, in New York any- 
thing like an adequate supply, assum 
ing that building and construction work 
were really active. Observers gener- 
ally agree that this condition is tem- 
porary, and that as building 
is started on a large scale the demand 
itself. It is to be 
this occurs 
be better balanced 


was a few 


better, 


SOON as 
will again reassert 
hoped, however, that when 
the local supply will 

and able to meet the demand. 


Current prices prevailing in this section 
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vary considerably. For wire nails the prices 
range from $7 to $10 base per keg For 
cut nails (which are almost off the local 
market entirely) prices range from $8.25 
to $12 base per keg It should be further 
noted that only small lots are obtainable 
anywhere in th's section 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at Quarter-pound 
papers take a discount of 10 per cent 
Galvanized nails, 25-Ib. boxes, 4D, $8.65; 
aD, $8.55 Sb, $8.45 10D, $8.40; 20D, 
$8.35 Galvanized roofing nails, 1 x 2, $10 
Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20 

Naval Stores.—Business during the 
past week in the local naval stores 
market has been somewhat narrowly 


confined. Turpentine is now selling at 
$1.50 per gal. Rosins have again de- 
clined. Rosin, on a basis of 280-lb. 


per bbl., B to M grade, yard basis, is 
$13.90. Best W W is $15.25. There has 
been very little activity lately in the 
local market. Prices are likely to ad- 
vance agzin soon, authorities say, and 
fluctuations are liable to occur from 
day to day with an upward tendency 
being manifested. The unsettled con- 
dition in the English market is said to 


be one of the important factors that 
has influenced the domestic situation. 

Rope.—The local rope business is at 
present in a very sound condition. 


Quite an active business is being done, 
and it is reported that deliveries have 
been greatly improved. Many of the 
large rope factories are still behind 
on production and have been experienc- 
ing difficulty in getting proper help. 


Jute re No. 1, 21%c. to 22%c.; No. 2, 
POV « to 1 ( jute twine wrappings, 
best grade 2c. to 37¢e.: India hemp twine 
fi-in., 26c. te Manila rope, best grade 
28 to NS dane hardware grade 2K to 
nti Mg olt rope, 33c. to 34%c.; sisal rope, 
pure %-in ie. to 22% lath varn, first 
grade 20 to 21 

Stove Pipe.—There is an increasing 
amount of buying of stove pipe 
in the local market. Some dealers 


anxious to get pipe have sent special 
trucks to get their orders filled at once, 
as there has been for some time past 


a little apprehension, or more exactly 


the rumor of apprehension, about 
shortages. 

Stove pips t-in $3.75 per doz. lengths; 
»-in x4 per doz. lengths f-in $5 per 
doz. length 

Stove Board.—Good interest holds 
for this item, with prices firm. 

Crystallized tove board, 18 4, $8.25 

y loz 2 x 3é e120 pe doz 1) x 36 

7.03 pe OZ 32 x 42, $21 per doz em 
ossed r board, 18 x 18, $6.76 per doz 
2. 20 $8.19 per doz mx BO $11.89 per 

7 », $17.54 p oz. Dozen in case, 

p ent off for case lot 

Shovels.—The interest for shovels is 
nereasing daily. Good business _ is 
being done in the local market for 
shovels of all kinds, especially for 
quare point shovels. Prices are 
steady. 

Sua ind oO 1 point hovels, No. 2 

Z I) an ng handle full polished, 

iin re} $15 per doz Black shovel, same 

above $14 per doz “Oliver Ames’ 
ind, same description a abov $18.40 
per doz “Maynard” patter No. 2 size, 
olid socket shank, high carbon steel, full 
olished, $19 per doz Price on other sizes 
ry according to size 


Snow Shovels.—Snow shovels are in 
very active demand. The interest being 


shown these articles at present is some- 
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what unusual for so early in the season, 
but it is believed that the heavy storms 
of last winter depleted most of thg 
retail stocks, and that dealers as a 
consequence are anxious to get snow 
shovels in good time before the first 
snow flies. 

Prevailing prices f.o.b. New York are: 
2 riveted steel snow shovel, 14 x 11% in. 


blade, $9 per doz.; 2 riveted steel snow 
shovel, 15 x 11% in. blade, long square 
handle, $11.25 per doz. Galvanized, 21 x 
16-in blade, reinforced back, straight 


handle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pusher, 24 x 13 x 1%-in., $32 per 
doz.; snow pusher, 30 x 13% x 1\%-in., $35 
per doz. 

Side Walk Scrappers.—There has 
been a good deal of trouble, jobbers 
say, in getting good stocks of scrap- 


pers. As soon as they get some in 
stock they are immediately sold on 
back orders. Scrappers are in much 


the same demand as snow shovels, but 
harder to get. 

Prevailing prices f.o.b. New York are: 
Solid shank, 6% x 5% blade, 4-ft. handle, 
$5.26 per doz. Solid shank, extra quality, 
7 x 6 blade, 4 ft. handle, $6.32 per doz. 
Extra heavy socket, 7 x 6 in. blade, 4 ft. 
handle, $8.75 per doz. 

Window Cleaners.—Window cleaners 
are in fairly good demand. During 
the past week an advance of 15 per cent 
was made in this line by several of the 
local firms. 


Galvanized iron and rubber window 
cleaners, japanned steel handle socket, 10- 
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in., $4.80 per doz.; 12-in., $5.40; 14-in., $6; 
16-in., $7.50 per doz.. Less 25 per cent. 


Window Glass.—The demand for 
glass of all kinds is still quite active 
in spite of the fact that building is 
not being done in this locality to any 
great extent. Most of the glass fac- 
tories are now operating in full capa- 
city, but the costs of manufacture are 
said to be so heavy that many of the 
smaller plants are expected to experi- 
ence difficulty even under present prices 
asked for glass. It is rumored in some 
quarters that the price of glass is likely 
to advanee again before long, although 
some authorities say this has no founda- 
tion whatever. Glass factories gener- 
ally are far behind on orders and are 
not anxious to undertake new con- 
tracts. Glass authorities believe that 
it will require fully another year before 
normal conditions again prevail in the 
glass industry. 

Wrenches.—An advance was made 
during the past week on the following 
type wrenches by some of the local 
firms. 

Adjustable, drop forged, 22!/o degree angle 
wrench, polished head, 4/-in., $7.75 per 
doz.; 6-in., $9 per doz.; 8-in., $11 per doz.; 


10-in., $13.75 per doz.; 12-in., $17.75 per doz. 
Pius 5 per cent. 


Wire Goods.—Wire of all kinds is 
still a matter of very great interest 
in the local market, although buying 
activity is not as keen as it has been. 
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There is still enough wire goods being 
bought or ordered to keep jobbers 
busy getting goods to meet the demand 
and to replenish their own stocks. 


Bright wire goods are now quoted at 89 
per cent off list. 

Brass wire goods are now quoted at 8 
an’ 10 per cent off list. 

Galvanized wire goods are now quoted at 
60 and 10 per cent off list. 

Barbed wire is being quoted,at $7 per 
100 lb. for both 3 point 4-in. or 4 point 6-in, 


Ribbon wire is $8.75 per 100 lb. Twist 
wire 12 gage is $7 per 100 Ib. 

Stone’s annealed wire, plain 12 mesh, 
100-lb. roll: No. 16 gage, $9; per roll; No. 
17 gage, $9.40 per roll; No. 18 gage, $9.75 


per roll; No. 19 gage, $10.25 per roll: No 
20 gage, $10.75 per roll; No. 24 gage, $12 
per roll. 

Stone’s annealed wire, galvanized, per 
100 lb. roll; No. 16 gage, $11.85 per roll; 
No. 17 gage, $12 per roll; No. 18 gage, 
$13.25 per roll; No. 19 gage, $14.25 per rol! 
No. 20 gage, $15.25 per roll; No. 24 gage, 
$16 per roll, 

Dull galvanized screen wire, 
much in demand but very scarce, sells at 
From New York stock, $4.50; from factory 
stock, $4; 12-mesh heavy is $6 from New 
York stock, $5.50 from _ factory stock 
Prices quoted are for standard rolls 


P. S.—There is a very decided short- 
age of glass draw knobs in New York, 
many jobbers having absolutely none 
in stock at the present time. As one 
jobber recently expressed it, “Even 
though glass knobs were available in 
limited quantities the price would 
probably be prohibitive.” 

Cotton sash cord has declined in 
price, and is now being offered at 85 
cents per Ib. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Sept. 8. 


Two factors of significant importance 
are attracting serious thought in the 
hardware market. They are: 

(1) Increased labor supply and 

(2) Improved transportation facili- 
ties. 

Neither of these conditions have been 
effective long enough to materially in- 
fluence prices, but if these conditions 
become more marked and remain effec- 
tive some influence on quotations is 
the expected result. It can scarcely 
be doubted that a cheaper labor market 
and a greater supply of goods because 
of better shipping conditions will tend 
eventually towards easier prices. How- 
ever, with higher freight rates, higher 
priced fuel, with labor at high wages 
and demanding more, there is little 
probability of hardware price reces- 
sions this year at least. When reces- 
sions do come all indications point to 
gradual declines over a long period 
rather than to radical price cuts. 

It is not yet the universal condition 
that the man is seeking the job rather 
than the job seeking the man, but it 
is more nearly true than at any time 
since the war clouds broke. Manufac- 
turers seem agreed that before prices 
can decline labor costs must go down. 
The improved labor supply seems to be 
a slight step in that direction. 

Despite the demands made by hay 
and grain shippers and the very large 
movement in coal, railroads in the 
Middle West are making notable gains 
in car movements. The Illinois Central, 
while a conspicuous example, is only 
one of the large trunk lines which is 
making records that indicate the early 
arrival of the day when freight will 
move as freely as in normal times. 

While it should not be inferred that 
either of these conditions have brought 
prices down, or that they can possibly 
produce that effect immediately, both 
are of such significant importance that 
close students of the market are re- 
garding them with watchful eyes. 

Actual price changes are remarkably 
few this week. Manufacturers and 
jobbers seem committed to a policy to 
make advances only when forced to do 
so. It would be very easy to find justi- 
fication for sharp tilts in many short 
lines, such as lanterns, steel sheets, 
nuts and bolts, ete., but the tendency 
seems to be to make advances only 
when forced to do so. 

Business is good. Some evidence of 
the passing of summer dullness is ap- 
parent. Travelers are resuming their 
trips and report well filled want books. 
Generally, retailers in this district are 
buying heavily for fall, anticipating 
4 continuance of big business. 

Collections are quite good, showing 
an improvement over the somewhat 
slow conditions prevailing in early 
August. 

One astute manufacturer, with nearly 
a half century’s experience to qualify 


him, sums up the market situation by 
saying: 
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“There is nothing in the outlook to 
deter a man from buying liberally. 
Some basic conditions are shaping 
themselves towards decreased prices, 
but these changes must of necessity 
come slowly. Were I a retailer I should 
merchandise much as I have been doing 
during these abnormal times. Any 
shift would be made gradually. I 
see nothing but good times in store 
for all of us, and am convinced that 
price readjustments will be very 
gradual.” 


AGE 


Automobile Accessories.—It is easy 
to find a diversity of prices in staple 
accessories. Some jobbers are seeking 
stock reductions, and to accomplish 
this end are offering special prices. 
Jobbers and retailers alike are feeling 
the urge, of the closing of the season 
to make stock reductions. Then, too, 
accessories seem in better supply. 
Production has been fairly good for 
some months, and with better trans- 
portation movement’ shipments 
coming in rapidly. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Twin cylinder 
$1.30; Simplex jack, No. 36, $2.15 each; 
Stewart Hand Horn, $3 each; Howe Spot 
Lights, $3.65 each; Weed chains, 30 x 3%, 
$5 per pair, 25 per cent less than dozen 
pairs; large quantities 33% off. Rid-O-Skid 
chains, $2.75 per pair; inner tubes, red, 30 x 
3%, $2.95 each; grey, $2.25 each; Lyon's 
bumpers, $9 each Bethlehem spark plugs, 
porcelain type, less than 100, 63c. each; lots 
of 100, 58c. each; lots of 500. 53c. each, and 
lots of 1000, 50c. each; Ford special type, 
lots of less than 100, 44e. each; lots of 100 
4ic. each; lots of 500, 39c. each, and lots of 
1900. 37c. each. Hercules Giant, lots of 1 to 
50, 65ce. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each Her- 
cules Junior, lots of 1 to 50, 40c. each: lots 
of 50 to 100, 37%c. each: lots of 
500 35c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 
each; lots of 1000 and upward, 3l1c. 
Splitdorf spark plugs, $9.50 doz.; $75 
100, $70 per 100 in lots of 500 or more. 
Hel-Fi standard plugs lots of 1 to 100, 55e 
each; lots of 100 to 256, 52¢ each: lots of 
250 to 590, 50c. each: lots of 500 to 1900, 47« 
each: lots of 1000 and upward, 45c. each. 
Hel-Fi Tractor Special, lots of 1 to 100, $1 
each: lots of 100 to 250, 95 each; lots of 
250 to 500, 90c. each 500 to 1000 
871l4c, each: lots of upward, 85ec. 
each A. Cc. Titan plugs each: A. C. 
Cico plugs, 48 each Champion xX, 59c 
each: Cnampion O, 62¢ each: Champion 
Heavy Dutv, 73c each United plugs, 
Junior. small lots 4c. each: lots of 190 or 
over. 27%ec. cach: United Giant Heavy Duty 
mall lots. 60¢ lots of 100 or over 
57lAe. each 
Axes.—The hardware world is very 
short of axes, hatchets and hammers. 
This condition, first caused by the 
shortage of wood handles, is being 
complicated by the increased scarcity 
of heads. Prices remain strong at the 
recent advance. 


We 
Chicago 
2 Ib 
double bi 


seconds 


are 


stocks, f.o.b 
foot pumps, $1.25 to 


each; 


f.o.b 
axes 
hase 
hase 
doz 


quote from iobbers’ stocks 
First quality single bitted 
$18 to $20 per doz 
, $22.40 to $24.50 ner doz., 
black handled $17.75 per 
hase: unhandled. $13.75 per bas 
Alarm Clocks.—Some slight better- 
ment in production is reported by one 
prominent manufacturer, but the acute 
shortage of years standing is not going 
to be cured by a spurt made by any 
one maker. Alarm clocks are in de- 
cided demand. Prices are stiff. 


We quote 
Chicago: Big 
doz America, 
$17.02 per doz.; 
Jack ©O'Lantern, 
$29 41 doz 


stocks f.o.b 
ten, $28.78 per 
doz Lookout 
$18.48 per doz. 
doz.: Tronelad 
ind Pocket Ber 


from jobbers’ 
Zen and Baby 
$12.96 per 
Sleepmeter, 
$29.26 per 
Boy Proof 


pe 
per 


watches, 
per doz. 

Builders’ Hardware.—In 
a small building program, manufac- 
turers find themselves two to three 
months behind on deliveries of builders’ 
hardware. One Illinois maker 
of builders’ hardware specialties is 
sending its travelers out again after 
1 layoff from June 20, but is booking 
orders subject to shipment at the 
option of the manufacturer. Another 
concern which has kept its men on the 
road limited its business to a few 
popular numbers in builders’ hardware. 
So far as this season is concerned, 
there is no reason to look for any 
improved movement in builders’ hard- 
ware. 


$15.34 per Big Ben, $24.60 


doz 


the face of 


large 


nas 


Hods.—There is 
this material. 
covered their wants 
Supplies are scarce 
holding strong. 

We 


little 
tetailers 
quite 
and 


Coal 
ment in 


move- 
have 
generally. 
prices are 


quote from jobbers’ tock f.o.b 


Chicago: Japanned open hods I7-in., $5.59 
per doz.; 18-in $6.15 per doz japanned 
funnel hods, 17-in., $7 per doz.; galvanized 
open hods, 17-in., $8.50 per doz.; 18-in., $9.25 
per doz.; galvanized funnel hods, 17-in., 
$10.50 per doz.; 18-in., $11.35 per doz 

Cutlery.—One can find no reason for 
saying anything new about the cutlery 
situation. Finer grades particularly 
are in marked undersupply with de- 
mands increasingly strong as the holi- 
day season approaches. The price 
situation is very firm. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
A serious situation has all the ear- 
marks of becoming more complicated. 
A shortage of sheets and an increas- 
ingly large demand has caused the 
market to rapidly develop the famine 
stage. Many jobbers are wholly out 
of this material. Those who have any 
to sell find it easy to get premium 
prices. Quotations have not actually 
changed, but the very few sales made 
are very apt to carry an advance over 
the quoted prices. 

we f.o.b. 
trough, 


quote from jobbers’ stocks 
Chicago 29-gage lap joint eaves 
r-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft 29- 
3 corrugated conductor elbows, 


rage, o n 


$2.16 per doz 

Flint and Garnet Paper—There is 
a fair demand for this material with 
reasonable supplies. The price tendency 
seems easier. 

We 


Chicago 


stocks, f.o.b 
cent off; garnet 
cloth list plus 


from jobber 

Flint paper 39 per 

paper net, lists and emery 
5 per cent 


Galvanized Ware.—A Chicago job- 
ber abou summed up the situation 
when he said: “There is an improve- 
ment in the galvanized ware field, but 
so slight one has to hunt for it. 
received one carload of material 
last month and should have received 
four. The one car is better than we 
have been averaging, but it is not suffi- 
cent to anywhere near take care of 
orders.” Rationing on tubs and 
the order among many dis- 

Prices have been cut by 
for individual reasons, 
there is nothing in 


quote 


it 1s 


We 


our 
pails is 
tributors. 
some concerns 
it must be, because 
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the situation that justifies any lower 
prices. 

Files.—Orders are being filled coms 
on files. The demand is _ not 


plete 
Prices are easy. 


overly large. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent dis- 
count: Disston, 50 per cent discount, Black 
Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 

Glass.—Some improvement may be 
found in the glass situation as com- 
pared with a month ago. There is a 
little better movement of this material, 
due to better production and improved 
transportation conditions. Prices are 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, _f.0.b 
Chicago: Single strength A, all Sizes, (7 per 


cent off; single strength B, first three 


brackets, 77 per cent off all sizes, double 
strength A, 79 per cent off. Putty in 100-Ib. 
kits, $4.25. Glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3, 1 doz. to pkg., 65c 

Wood Handles.—It would not be sur- 
prising to see the annoying shortage 
of wood handles become worse. Prices 
show an upward trend. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, 
$4 to $4.25 per doz.; No. 2, $3 to $3.25 
per doz. Second growth hickory axe 
handles, $6 to $6.50 per doz.; extra 
guality hickory axe handles, $5 to $5.25 
per doz.; No. 1 hatchet and hammer 
handles, 85c. to $1 per doz.; second 
growth hickory hatchet and hammer 
handles, $1.60 to $2 per doz. 

Heaters.—There is the usual Septem- 
ber movement in heaters, sales being 
quite large. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f o.b. 
Chicago: No. 5B heater, $5.25 each; No. 3D. 
$3.50 each; No. 7C, $4 each; No 71), $4.75 
each: No. 7X, $5.75 each; No. SA, $8.20 each, 
No. 8XX, $11 each; 1 doz. brick, 6 Ib., $1.25 
each: all less 25 per cent off. 


Lanterns.—Manufacturers continue 
to complain of the shortage of glass 
and metal essential in the manufacture 
of lanterns. Some concerns have with- 
drawn prices and an advance is not 
unlikely. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Everyone seems 
clamoring for nuts and bolts. Small 
sizes are being sought almost as uni- 
versally as common nails. Mills are 
taking the situation seriously and 
promise an improvement in the output 
of small rods necessary to manufac- 
ture. If this promise is carried out 
there will be some relief, until then 
nuts and bolts are short in every stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks; f.o.b 
Chicago: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 20 
per cent off; larger sizes, 10 per cent off: 


carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 15 per cent 
off: larger sizes, 5 per cent off; coach or lag 
screws. gimlet points, square head, 30 per 
cent off; hot pressed nuts. square or hexa- 
stove holts 





Ke 


gon caps, 50c. off per 100 Ib. 
50 per cent off 

Nails.—It is too early to leok for a 
gain in supply due to the new card 
on nails, but it is generally thought 
probable that the worst shortage of 
nails is in the past and that there will 
be a gradual and slight improvement in 
the situation from now on. It is known 


that one of the biggest manufacturers 
is making worth while gains in pro- 
duction and the whole outlook is en- 
couraging. 
supply 
everywhere 


Nails should be in better 
soon. The new prices are 
accepted as a necessary 
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step and fully justified by the estab- 
lished increased costs in manufacture. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $4.45 per keg. 
base. 

Paints and Oils.—There is an active 
fall demand for paints and oils. Prices 
are holding firm, naturally, with the 
demand showing a stronger tone. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: Linseed oil, $1.62 to $1.72 in car- 
load lots; Pig lead, $8.57 to $8.80; shelia: 
T. N., $1.10; bone dry bleached, $1.25 
White lead, dry, 16c. to 17c. lb.; white lead, 
in oil, 16%c,. to 21%c. per Ib. 


Rope.—Rope is in better supply with 
some jobbers. The price situation 
seems to be steady, changes being the 
exception during the past two weeks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: No. 1 manila rope, standard brands 
in full coils, 28c. per lb.; No. 2, 27¢c. per Ib 
No. 1, sisal rope, full coils, 19c. per Ib.; No. 


2, 17c. per lb., and No. 3, 15c. per Ib. 

Roofing Paper.—While there is still 
a shortage in some sections, other com- 
munities report a good supply of roof- 
ing paper. This condition may be 
caused by the difference in demands 
in various sections owing to the amount 
of building. Prices seem strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1-ply, $2.13 
per sq.; 2-ply, $2.6 ; 3-ply, $3.15 per 
sq.; Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per sq. 
2-ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.65 per sq.; 
Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2-ply, 
$1.74 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq.; tarred 
felt, $5.08 per 100 lb.; red rosin paper, 
$111.45 per ton 

Steel Sheets.—Stocks are depleted. 
Many jobbers are down to the “bottom 
of the bin.” Some indications point 
to better production, but there has been 
no actual improvement. Current quo- 
tations are deceptive, for most trans- 
actions are made at a premium. 

Sporting Goods.—It is a bit too late 
for much activity in summer sporting 
goods and the fall demands are not 
at their height. The prospects seem 
to be good for an active season with 
prices showing no easing off. 

Solder.—Supplies are quite good in 
solder and sales are just about normal. 
Price indications are not at all up- 
wards. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, full cases, 
6c. per lb.; less than case lots, 39c. per Ib. 

Presses.—With an abundant fruit 
crop the demand for cider and fruit 
presses stays very active. There seems 
to be quite a good supply of these 
popular devices. Prices have not 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, _f.o.b. 
Chicago: Junior cider mills, $24 each; Junior 
wine presses, $12 each; Force feed farmers’ 
cider presses, $18 each 


Stove Boards.—-The merchant who 
has in stock a good supply of stove 
boards is entitled to smile. He will 
find it difficult, indeed, to buy any more 
in quantities. A searcity of sheets 
makes a very barren market. It would 
not be surprising if prices jumped. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.60 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 per 
doz.:; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, $21.30 
per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 36 x 36, 
$30.50 per doz. 

Screws.—Prices on screws’ have 
jumped upward. The demand has 
shown no let-up and the supply is far 
from adequate. Discounts have been 
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narrowed all down the line on screws 
We quote from jobbers’ stock f.0.b. 
Chicago: Flat-head bright screws, 70 
off; round-head blued, 67% off: flat- 
head japan, 624 off; round-head brass 
57 off; flat-head brass, 60 off. 
Sashweights.—There seems to be 
enough production to take care of the 
demands for  sashweights. Carload 
shipments are more prompt, due to a 
better output and improved service on 
the part of the railroads. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.t 
Chicago: Sash weights of less than ton jot : 
$75 per ton; ton lots, shipment direct fron, 
the foundry, subject to delay, $73 per ton _ 
Wheelbarrows.—The market is dull 
in wheelbarrows. Prices are rather 
varied among jobbers. 
Wire Cloth.—Quotations given here 
for wire cloth are for immediate ship- 
ment. Announcement of next seasons 
prices 1s expected soon, until then there 
will be little activity in this field. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.) 
( ‘hicago: ; Black painted wire cloth, 12-mes} 
$2.25 to $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting 
galvanized before weaving, 40-10 ~ per cent 
discount; galvanized after weaving, 40 e 
cent discount. _ 
Game Traps.—As the season ad- 
vances the shortage of game traps be- 
comes more marked. Manufacturers 
complain that it is impossible to get 
sufficient supplies of suitable steel for 
making traps. Demands are very brisk, 
but the output for 1920 seems to be 
sold. Any change in quotations is apt 
to be upwards. 
' We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 0 Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz. ; without chains, $1.24 per 
doz.; No. 1, Victor traps, with chains, $2.01 
per doz, ; Without chains, $1.52 per doz.:; No, 
Lt, Victor traps, with chains, $3.05 
doz. ; without chains, $2.44 per doz.;: 
Oneida Jump traps, with chains, 
doz. ; without chains, $1.75 per doz. 
Oneida Jump traps, with chains, $2.75 
doz. ; without chains, $2.12 per doz.; No. 1% 
Oneida Jump traps, with chains, $4.12 per 
doz. ; without chains, $3.25 per doz.: No. 0, 
Newhouse traps, with chains, $4.75 per doz.; 
No. 1, $5.62 per doz.; No. 1%, $8.50 per doz 







A Demand for Cutlery 


CCORDING to a report issued by 

officials of the Health Department 
there are now no less than 12,000 res- 
taurants in New York City, as com- 
pared with 4000 in 1915. While this 
growth has been particularly along the 
line of pastry shops, the increased 
number of eating places has been re- 
flected in the demand for American- 
made table cutlery. The American 
table cutlery manufacturers have made 
notable strides in the perfection of 
quality as compared with the days be- 
fore the war. During the fiscal year 
just concluded American table cutlery 
to the value of $2,800,000 was exported 
to foreign customers, which is a no- 
table achievement when it is consid- 
ered that during 1914 the total value 
of our table cutlery exports amounted 
to only $165,000. Though the number 
of restaurants has increased to a sur- 
prising extent, there has been no let-up 
in the demand for purely household table 
cutlery. There is a great demand for 
ordinary steel knives with wooden han- 
dles, for vacationists. 
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Office of HARDWAKE AGE, 
PITTSBURGH, PaA., Sept. 6. 

The recent past has been marked by 
something of a flood of announcements 
of advances in hardware prices, in prac- 
tically all cases to cover the increased 
production costs incident to new freight 
rates. Two of the independent makers 
of wire products have announced ad- 
vances of $5 per ton, these companies 
being the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., the 
former now quoting a basis of $4.50 
base per keg, Pittsburgh, for nails, and 
$4 per 100-lb. for plain wire, and the 
latter $4.25 for nails and $3.75 for plain 
wire. As yet these changes have not 
found reflection in the jobbing quota- 
tions. The Cambria Steel Co. and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. noweare 
on the same basis on nails and wires, 
while the Pittsburgh Steel Co. and the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. are quoting 


A Waiting Market; 


The waiting attitude of buyers 
of pig iron and steel has been 
more marked in the past week. 
Pressure for early supplies of 
everything in finished steel, with 
the possible exception of tin plate 
and wire products, has_ disap- 
peared. The railroad buying, on 
which very considerable expecta- 
tions have been built, waits on defi- 
nite financing plans, and buyers 
generally seem confident that they 
can get steel for 1921 when they 
need it and at prices not above 
those of to-day. 

Pig iron production in August, 
under better railroad operation, 
rose to a point only exceeded this 
year by March and in 1919 by Jan- 
uary alone. The total was 3,147,- 
402 gross tons, or 101,529 tons a 
day, as against 3,067,043 tons in 
July, or 93,965 tons a day. Sep- 
tember promises further increase. 
Twenty-three furnaces blew in last 
month and five blew out—a net 
gain of 18. On Sept. 1 the esti- 


the same figures. The American Steel 
& Wire Co. continues at the old basis, 
but its prices average a little higher 
than they did recently on nails, due to 
the adoption af a new card of extras 
Increases by the independent makers are 
ascribed to higher costs resulting from 
the new freight rates. 

Other advances noted since last report 
include one of 5 per cent in the prices 
of genuine Stillson and Trimo wrenches. 
A cut in the discount on furnace pipe 
and fittings of 5 per cent in both tin and 
galvanized; an increase of 30 to 35 per 
cent in dampers; one of 20 to 25 per 
cent in malleable fittings; of 25 cents 
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each in thermos bottles; of $1.75 per 
100-lb. in dynamite in ton lots; of 2 
cents a foot in step-ladders; of 10 per 
cent in porch and lawn swings for next 
season; of 10 per cent Potts iron and of 
10 per cent in Irwin auger bits, while 
Landers, Frary & Clark have sent out 
a notice in which a number of its 
products, formerly sold delivered, now 
are quoted f.o.b. works, and on others, 
where the freight is paid, an advance 
equivalent to about 5 per cent has been 
made. Everything used in connection 
with coal miners’ operations has been re- 
vised upward. 

Supplies of almost everything in hard- 
ware are much better than they were 
a short time ago, and demands have 
lost some of their recent urgency as a 
result. 

Railroad 


have 


conditions 
materially since 


transportation 
improved very 


which recently were complained of, have 
been quite generally obviated through 
larger shipments against orders and the 
fact that demands on a more 
moderate scale than they were earlier 
in the summer. Prices do change 
much in either direction, but the situa- 
tion is fairly easy as far as the obtain- 
ing of supplies is concerned. 

Auger Bits—Irwin auger bits have 
been advanced 10 per cent. 

Bars.—Demands upon the mills 
supplies for prompt shipment are 
numerous than they were recently, 
with improved shipping conditions mill 
operations are heavier and deliveries 
are much better than they were a short 
time This is the with both 
soft steel and iron The position 
of jobbers, consequently, is somewhat 
better than it has been, but this as yet 
has brought no change in prices. Steel 


are 


not 


for 
less 


and 


ago. case 


pars. 


Railroad and Other Buvers Not Concerned 


as to 1921 Prices 


mated daily cepacity of the 311 
furnaces in blast was 104,265 tons 
a day, against 93,965 tons a day 
for 293 furnaces on Aug. 1. 

With the large volume of un- 
shipped orders that is on the books 
of the mills, prices are little affect- 
ed by the halt in buying, but the 
basis of future contracting is con- 
cededly a _ two-sided question, 
whereas in July the shortage in 
steel supply seemed the decisive 
factor. 

One Southern pig-iron producer 
is credited with July and August 
sales of 100,000 for 1921, 
practically all on the basis of $42 
at furnace. Sales in that territory 
this month have been very light 
and the pig iron market in the 
North also shows clear indications 
of decreased demand. While prices, 
as a rule, are not quotably lower, 
the easier conditions of the coke 
market, with lower prices confi- 
dently expected, give promise that 
the cost of making pig iron will 


tons 


the new freight rates became effective, 
and there is no doubt in the minds of a 
number of dealers and jobbers that the 
railroad situation was painted much 
blacker than it actually was, for no 
other reason than to make easy the in- 
auguration of the increased freight 
schedules. Cars that did not seem to 
exist prior to Aug. 26 suddenly became 
available following that date; and while 
the deliveries in a large number of in- 
stances are against orders placed months 
ago, the fact remains that the trade is 
getting supplies far more freely than 
it was a short time ago. 


Automobile Accessories.—Shortages, 


decrease and melters, appreciating 
this fact, are slow to buy at pres- 
ent high level prices. Cincinnati 
sales in the week have been the 
smallest of the year. In the East, 
there is marked scarcity of iron 
for prompt delivery, especially ba 
sic. The delivery of iron, particu- 
larly in the Pittsburgh district, 
shows improvement. 

In the Chicago cistrict the lead 
ing interest has fixed $39 and 
$39.50 the prices of foundry 
iron and malleable respectively, to 
its regular customers, on ship- 
ments from the Milwaukee fur- 
nace in the fourth quarter. On the 
last distribution of iron from this 
furnace, prices were several dollars 
a ton below those generally asked. 

A significant development in 
Alabama is the changing of 
works blast furnaces from 
basic iron to foundry iron, the 
diminished demand for ship plates 
reacting on open-hearth steel out 
put so that less basic pig is needed. 


as 


two 


steels 


suitable for construc- 
tion work are a little easier to obtain, 
but the scarcity of stock, 1%-in. and 
smaller, still is fairly marked. 

We 


from 


bars of the sizes 


from 
ba 


iror 


quote teel bar jobber 


and iron 


tocks 
1.50c. to 5 


bars 
he. base for common 

Coal Mining Equipment.—An_ ad- 
vance of 10 per cent is noted in picks 
and augers; tampers and scrapers also 
have advanced. 

Dampers.—Advances of from 30 to 
35 per cent have just been announced. 
This may be ascribed to the high cost 
of pig iron and coke, and the fact that 
foundries have suffered from the 
higher freight rates. 


also 
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Dynamite.—An advance of $1.75 per 
100-lb. in ton lots has just been posted. 
High prices for coal are stimulating 
production and consequently the de- 
mand for this material. 


Furnace Pipe and_ Fittings.—Dis- 
count on tin furnace pipe and fittings 
has been cut from 20 per cent to 15 
per cent off list, and on galvanized 
stock from 15 per cent to 10 per cent 
off list. 


Kitchen Utensils.—Landers, Frary & 
Clark, on account of increased costs in- 
cident to the new freight rates, have 
withdrawn delivered prices on a num- 
ber of their products which now are 
quoted f.o.b. works, and on others still 
carrying a delivered price quotations 
have been marked up approximately 5 
per cent. 


Malleable Fittings.—Advances of 20 
to 25 per cent have been made, ex- 
planation for which is found in the 
high cost of pig iron and fuel and the 
increase in railroad freight rates. 


Porch and Lawn Swings.—Prices for 
next season have just been issued and 
show an advance of 10 per cent. 


Potts Iron.—An advance of 10 per 
cent, the second within a month, has 
just been announced, this latest one 
being due to the rise in producing costs 
created by the higher freight rates. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Makers of 
nuts and bolts in the east and in Chi- 
cago and Cleveland have issued new 
lists applicable to business against 
which early deliveries can be made, and 
to demands from new sources. This ad- 
vance has been followed by one maker 
in the Pittsburgh district, but apparent- 
ly the higher prices do not affect either 
demands or orders from old customers 
and prices of jobbers’ stocks here are 


unchanged. The situation, as far as 
supplies of bolts and nuts are con- 
cerned, is just as acute as it has 


been at any time recently, and in 
view of the fact that makers in the 
East and in the Cleveland and Chicago 
districts have cut their discounts, it is 
only reasonable to expect that makers 
in the Pittsburgh district eventually 
will swing in line and that jobbing 
prices here must rise. As Pittsburgh 
district makers are taking no new busi- 
ness, jobbers who want immediate sup- 
plies are obl#red to go outside for them 
and to pay the high prices. Demand 
here on jobbers is heavy, and they are 
able to meet only a small part of it. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
%-in. and larger, keg lots, $6 to $6.25 base; 
small sizes, 25 to 30 per cent off list; car- 
riage bolts, % x 6-in. and smaller, 20 to 25 
per cent off list; larger and longer, 7% to 10 
per cent off list; machine bolts, % x 4-in. 
and smaller, 25 to 30 per cent off list; larger 
and longer, 15 to 20 per cent off list; stove 
bolts, packages, 40 to 50 per cent off list; 
tire bolts, Bay State, 45 per cent off list; 
Zagle, 25 to 30 per cent off list; plow bolts, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 10 per cent off list; 
r style heads, list; track bolts, 9.25c. 
base; lag screws, 35 to 40 per cent off list: 
nuts, hot-pressed and cold punched, list 
plus $2 to $3: semi-finished, %-in. and 
larger, 35 to 40 ner cent off list: 9/16-in. 
and under. 45 to 50 per cent off list. 


Sheets.—Jobbers here are offering a 
much better stock at present than be- 
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fore in several months, due to improved 
shipments as a result of the betterment 
in railroad operations. Deliveries, 
however, are against orders placed as 
long ago as last fall for delivery dur- 
ing the first half of this year. Mill 
prices do not get down much, and with 
the manufacturers not inclined to take 
on very much new business at the 
moment, jobbers are not inclined to 
urge the sale of the supplies they have. 
Jobbing demand is described as good. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from warehouse: One pass cold- 
rolled black sheet, 8c. to 8.50c. per lb. base, 
Pittsburgh; galvanized, 10.25c. to 10.50c. 
base; blue annealed, 7.25c. to 7.50c. base; 
24%-in. corrugated galvanized sheets, 8.30c. 
to 9c, per square, 

Thermos Bottles.—An advance of 25 
cents apiece has just been posted. 

Tin Plate—wWhile mill deliveries 
have improved with the betterment in 
railroad transportation conditions, job- 
bers’ stocks are not increasing at all 
rapidly, and recent prices are easily 
maintained. Jobbers here are getting 
demands from distributors in outside 
centers who are unable to obtain ac- 
commodations from the mills.  Al- 
though building activities are on a 
moderate scale in this district, a very 
fair demand is noted for roofing ternes. 


We quote from warehouse: Standard coke 
tin plate, $11 per base box; roofing ternes, 
20 x 28-in., 40-lb., i.c., $28 to $30. 
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Step-ladders.—Although prices are 
five or six times as high as those prior 
to the war, another advance of 3 cents 
per foot hzs just been announced. 


Wire Products.—Little possibility of 
lower jobbing prices on nails and other 
wire products immediately is in pros- 
pect, for closely following on the adop- 
tion of the new card of extras on nails 
by the American Steel & Wire Co. 
comes the announcement of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. and the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. of an advance 
of $5 per ton in the base prices of all 
wire products. It is claimed that it 
takes four tons of raw material to pro- 
duce one ton of finished steel, and that 
because of the new freight rates the 
cost of producing a ton of wire materia! 
has jumped $5 per ton. Some makers 
of brads have issued new extras, and 
raised the charge on quarter-pound 
papers from 8 cents to 12 cents, and on 
half-pound papers from 4 cents to 6 
cents, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, 
$4 to $6 base per keg; annealed wire, base 
sizes, $3.75 to $4.25 per 100 lb.; galvanized 
wire, $4.45 to $4.95; galvanized barbed wire, 
$4.90 to $5.10; wire brads, 50 to 66% per cent 
off list; woven wire fencing, out of stock, 
50 and 5 per cent off list. 

Wrenches.—The Walworth Mfg. Co. 
and the Trimont Mfg. Co. have an- 
nounced increases of 5 per cent. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Sept. 11, 1920. 

des the advent of cooler weather 

and the fact that the vacation season 

is about over, both wholesale and retail 

hardware dealers report business as 

looking up. Much improvement is noted 

during the first two weeks of Septem- 

ber as compared with the last two 

weeks in August, and jobbers and deal- 

ers are looking forward to a brisk fall 
trade. ' 

While transportation conditions have 
greatly improved within the past two 
months, the chief handicap in the hard- 
ware trade remains shortage of goods. 
This is almost entirely due to the fact 
that manufacturers are experiencing 
difficulty in securing sufficient raw 
material to keep plants operating to 
full capacity. The human element also 
enters into the goods shortage, as many 
manufacturers complain that no matter 
what wages they pay it is difficult to 
keep men on the job more than four 
or five days a week, and even when 
they do work full time their efficiency 
is not to be compared with that shown 
previous to the World War. This is 
well illustrated by an axe manufac- 
turer, who states that he is having ex- 
treme difficulty in meeting the demand, 
owing to the fact that he is unable to 
secure skilled workers. He states that 
during the first six months of train- 
ing an unskilled worker will scrap many 
times the amount of his salary, owing 
to poor workmanship. This condition 
is not confined to one line of manufac- 


turing, however, but is common to all 
industries. ‘ 

A large manufacturer of alarm clocks 
it allotting his output for 1921 on the 
basis of 40 per cent of the number 
ordered during 1920. He holds out 
some hope, however, that manufac- 
turing conditions may show sufficient 
improvement before the first of the 
year that he will be able to increase 
this allotment to probably 60 per cent. 
The shortage of nails continues, and 
shipments are being sparingly dealt 
out to retailers. The new card of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. with in- 
creased extras is being followed gener- 
ally by jobbers. 

Retailers report a big demand for 
stoves and small heaters. Judging 
from sales, combination stoves will be 
big sellers this fall. Some dealers re- 
port a spurt in builders’ hardware, but 
as a general thing this line is dull. 
In automobile accessories, tires are 
selling faster than for some weeks, 
while there is also a good demand for 
automobile springs. Retail paint stores 
report the fall business so far as very 
good, with prospects for a record sea- 
son. The demand for bolts and nuts 
is also strong, with prices scarcely en- 
tering into transactions. 

Some price advances are noted. 
Double shovel plows will be 20 per cent 
higher when dealers order for next 
spring trade. Scythes have advanced 
10 per cent; step-ladders, 5 per cent; 
bright wire, 10 per cent. On the other 
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hand, lace leather has been reduced 
approximately 10 per cent. These are 
about the only price changes of im- 
portance, although seme jobbers have 
reduced their discounts on machine 
and carriage bolts. 

Axes.—There is a scarcity of axes 
locally, and some jobbers report that 
prospects of their receiving a supply 
before the first of the year are be- 
coming more remote. The reason ad- 
vanced for the scarcity is that manu- 
facturers are having trouble securing 
experienced workmen in their factories. 
While some improvement in conditions 
is reported, factories are reported to 
be working only about 75 per cent of 
sapacity. No price changes are re- 
ported. 

Alarm Clocks.—One prominent manu- 
facturer of alarm clocks is taking orders 
for next year’s output on the basis of 
40 per cent of the number ordered for 
1920. Promises are not being made, 
but this quota may be enlarged about 
the first of the year. To date this 
year, one jobber has only received 
about 25 per cent of his orders, but 
has promises of about as many as he 
has received. A shipment of 300 clocks 
is on the way from the factory, but 
these will never see the jobbers’ shelves, 
as he has back orders for many times 
that number. Prices are unchanged. 

Automobile Accessories.—Some_ im- 
provement is noticed in the automobile 
accessories branch of the trade. Tires 
were fairly active during the past two 
weeks, and springs have been good 
sellers. There is no indicaticn cf lower 
prices on accessories, and the best 
known grades of tires have been, it is 
reported, guaranteed against declines 
in prices befcre Dec. 1. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Some jobbers 
report a spurt in buying, but generally 
speaking the line is dull. New con- 
struction work is at an extremely low 
ebb, and much of the demand comes 
from repair jobs. Stocks are in better 
shape now on account of better ship- 
ments being received from manufac- 
turers, and jobbers will be in position 
to take care of the demand which is 
expected to be very heavy next spring. 

Coal Hods.—The demand continues 
strong and sales are excellent. Prices 
are unchanged, and jobbers still quote: 

Japanned open hods, 17-in., $5.60 per doz.; 
18-in., $6.25 per doz.; japanned funnel hods, 


17-in., $7.00 per doz.; galvanized open hods, 


17-in., $8.50 per doz.; 18-in., 09.25 per doz.; 
galvanized $10.40 per 


funnel hods, 17-in., 
doz.; 18-in., $11.30 per doz, 
Galvanized Ware.—Jobbers’ stocks 
are in fair shape to cope with demand 
for galvanized ware. No changes in 
prices have been announced since those 
of August 1, and these only have been 
applied to waste cans, garbage cans 
and the like. No advances are antici- 
pated at this time, and jobbers still 
quote from stock: 
aalvanized pails, 10-qt., $4.45 per doz.; 
12-qt , $4.90 per doz.; 14-qt., $5.45 per doz 
16-qt., $6.65 per doz. Galvanized tubs, No 
%, $10.25 per doz.; No. 1, $12.60 per doz ; 
No. 2, $14.25 per doz.; No. 3, $16.50 per doz 
Glass.—The_ situation as regards 
window glass is easing up now that 
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shipments are being received from fac- 
tories. The demand for glass is not 
so insistent as it has been for many 
months past, but it will take some time 
yet before jobbers’ stocks are back to 
normal. Plate glass is scarce. Prices 
continue unchanged. 

Jobbers quote: Single strength A., 77 pet 
cent off list; double strength A.. 79 per cent 
off. Putty in 100-lb. kits, $5.50 per kit 
Glazier’s 8 points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 1 doz. to 
package, per package 

Files.—There has been a slackening 
off in demand for files since last report. 
Shipments from manufacturers are 
good, and jobbers’ stocks are in good 
shape to meet all demands. Prices are 
unchanged. 

_ Jobbers quote: All 
» per cent off list 

Machine Bolts 2nd Nuts.—The scar- 
city continues acute, and the question 
of price is seldom discussed provided 
the goods can be obtained. Some job- 
bers have changed their discounts since 
last reports. Manufacturers are now 
quoting five to six months’ delivery. 
With the new discounts jobbers now 
quote: 

Machine bolts, all sizes, 5 per cent 
list; carriage bolts, 5 per cent off; 
holts, 50 and 10 per cent off; semi-finished 
nuts, larger sizes, 30 and 10 per cent off; 
smaller sizes, 35 and 10 per cent off 

aints and Oils.—Retail dealers re- 
port business picking up considerably 
since last report, and that the prospects 
are excellent for a heavy fall trade. 
There has been another drop in linseed 
oil and turpentine prices, but white and 
red lead remains firm, and the indica- 
tions are that lower prices will not be 
seen this year at least. 


65¢ 


makes of files, 


stoyv 


Jobbers now quote: Linseed oil, 
single barrels, $1.72 per gallon, with boile: 
linseed oil le. per gallon above raw Tur- 
pentine, single barrels, $1.70; white and red 
lead, in 500-lb. kegs, 154¢c. per Ib.; 12%4-Ib. 
kegs, 16c. lb. 


raw, Ii! 
Raat 


Rivets. — Manufacturers are now 
quoting five to six months’ delivery on 
rivets. The shortage of the smaller 
sizes is very acute, and prospects of 
replenishing stocks are not very bright. 
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Prices, despite the scarcity and good 
demand, remain unchanged. 


Jobbers quote all sizes at 


cent off list 


ts of 30 per 


rive 


Stoves.—Dealers report a big busi- 
ness being done in stoves during the 
past two weeks. The combination, coal 
and stove seems to be in popular 
demand heaters, are 


gas, 
this fall. Small 
also proving excellent sellers. 
Screws.— The demand _ continues 
strong, and the supply very short. 
Prices are unchanged, though one job- 
ber has lowered his discounts on wood 
screws. 
head, 30 
70 and 


Jobbers quote 
and 5 per cent off 


20 off 


Sash Cord. 


screws, hex 


wood screws 


Cap 
list 
The demand has fallen 
off to extent, due, no doubt, to 
the decline in building construction. 
Prices are firm at the recent quotations; 
No. 8 braided being quoted at 90c. to 
93c. a lb. 


some 


Sporting Gocds.—There has been a 
fair demand for sporting goods from 
dealers making a specialty of this line. 
This is particularly true of football 
goods, as there promises to be a big 
call for these articles during the fall. 
Some interest is also being shown in 
hunting outfits, as there promises to 
be a large number of the local sports- 
men on the way to Canada for the fall 
hunting of deer. 

Wire Nails.—Nails continue in short 
supply, and when a car is received it is 
portioned out among the dealers, a few 
kegs to each one. The new card of 
extras, issued by the American Steel 
& Wire Co., is being adhered to by 
most dealers, though some jobbers have 
been following the card issued by the 
independents some months ago. Wire 
nails are quoted by local jobbers at 
from $4.50 to $6.75 per keg, base, the 
lower price being on nails secured from 
the American, and the higher by job- 
bers handling the output of independent 
mills. Cement coated nails are quoted 
from $6 to $9 per keg, base. 


TWIN CITIES 


AGE, 


1920 
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OFFICE OF 
St. Paul and 
Ce hardware business _re- 
mains somewhat slow, as it was 
during August. This is due apparently 
to the credit situation and to more 
conservative buying on the part of the 
general public. The uncertainty of 
approaching elections undoubtedly is a 
contributing factor. Nevertheless there 
is nothing serious or alarming about 
the present slowness, as crops are good 
and there is no reason to believe that 
there will be any decline in items of 
hardware. 


Minneapolis, 


Automobile Accessories.—Trade in 
this line is beginning to slow up some- 
what locally, although jobbers report 
a very good country business. 


Chains.—Sales are at a low point; 
but preparation should be made for the 


fall trade; indications are that there 
will be a shortage of chains as the sea- 
son for these comes in. No price change 
reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
fall delivery, lots of 12 to 50 
per cent; lots of 100 pairs, 33% 
from standard lists 


stocks for 
pairs, 33% 


-5 per cent 


Lenses.—Sales of lenses have been 
very good. The two best sellers in this 
territory have been the Violet Ray and 
the Macbeth lenses. 

We from 


count 
Ray and 


prices 25 
which is $3 
Macbeth. 


local jobber 
from list 
$5.25 on 


quote 


per cent di 
( 


m Violet 
Luggage Carriers.—Sales of luggage 
carriers have very active and 
goods have been difficult to obtain. The 
popular sellers are adjustable carriers. 
We quote 


eent from 


Marquette 
Builders’ 


been 


tocks 25 


Standlay 


jobbers’ 
list on 


from 
tandard 
carriers 


per 
and 


Hardware. 3usiness in 
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this line is rather slow, but is reported 
better in this territory than in many 
others. Prices on lumber and millwork 
have been reduced somewhat, and it is 
hoped they will reach a point where it 
will be possible to begin building of 
homes. The recent agitation to reg- 
ulate rentals has discouraged the build- 
ers of apartments. 


Bolts.—There is a slight improve- 
ment in stocks of bolts, although no one 


jobber has anything like a complete 
stock. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 10 per cent.; large 
carriage bolts, 5 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 20 per cent; large machine bolts, 10 
per cent; stove bolts, 50-5 per cent; lag 
screws, 30 per cent; plow bolts, 20 per 
cent. 


Screens, Doors and Windows.—Sales 
are dropping off in this line as the sea- 
son advances. 


We 
Common 
doz.: 
per 
dow 
sion, 


quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $29.40 per 
fancy 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $44.20 
doz.; Sherwood adjustable 24-in. win- 
screens, $9 per doz.; Wabash, exten- 
24-in. window screens, $7.70 per doz. 

Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipe, and 
Elbows.—Sales are improving in this 
line, but because of shortage of goods 
in hands of jobbers’ and distributors’ 
agents, it is difficult to completely fill 
all orders. No price changes have been 
reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint, single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28 
ga., corrugated, 3-in., $9 per 100 ft.; el- 


bows, 3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 


Files.—Sales remain fairly active. 
Jobbers report that shipments from 
factories are improving and that there 
will probably be sufficient stocks on 
hand to take care of most urgent re- 
quirements. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent; Riverside 
and Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Shortage of this 
line shows no improvement. In fact, 
many factories refuse to accept orders 
from jobbers except for goods actually 
in stock. There seems to be no ques- 
tion but that prices must advance on 
this line. However, no price changes 
have been made as yet. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12.90 per 
doz.; standard No. 2, $14.50 per doz.; stand- 
ard No. 3, $16.90 per doz.; heavy No. 1 
galvanized tubs, $21.50 per doz.; heavy 
No. 2, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3. $23.50 
per doz.; standard 10-qt. galvanized 
$4.50 per doz.; standard 12-qt., $4.95 per 
doz.; standard 14-qt., $5.60 per doz.: stand- 
ard 16-qt. stock. $8.50 per doz.; standard 
I8-qt., stock, $9.80 per doz. 

Glass and Putty.—Demand remains 
active for this late in the season. No 
price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
76 per cent and 78 per cent 
lists. Putty 5'%c. per Ib. 


stocks: 
from standard 


Hose.—Sales have been holding up 
unusually well for this season of the 
year. Jobbers report heavy orders be- 
ing placed for next season. No price 
changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Vest grade molded hose, %-in., at 17%c. 
per ft.; %-in., at 18c. per ft.; medium 
grade molded, %-in., 14c. per ft.; %-in., 


lic. per ft.; Competition 3-ply hose, %-in., 
10c. per ft.; %-in., 12c. per ft. 


pails,. 
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Lanterns.—Dealers should place or- 
ders now, if they have not already done 
fo. Indications are a shortage in this 
line as in nearly all others. 

We 
Hy-lo 
No. 2, 


jobbers’ stocks: 
Dietz Cold Blast, 


quote from local 
Tubular, $9 doz.; 
$14.25 per doz. 

Nails.—Shortage of nails remains as 
acute as ever. Jobbers’ stocks are bad- 
ly broken and practically all standard 
popular sizes are impossible to obtain. 
The few kegs that are being sold are 
portioned out with orders for other 
goods. The price on standard nails 
has been advanced about 10 per cent. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.85 keg base; coated 
nails, $5.50 to $7 per keg. 

Paper.—The demand for building 
paper is not quite as strong as recently, 
although some weights and grades are 
hard to obtain. No price changes re- 
ported. 

We quote from 
Barret’s No. 2 tarred 
Barret’s threaded felt, 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 
20 red rosin, $1.30 per roll; No. 25 red 
rosin, $1.60 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.95 
per roll. 


local jobbers’ stocks: 
felt, $5.05 per cwt.; 
500-ft. rolls, $2.49 


Rope.—Sales on rope remain steady, 
with price remaining same as last. No 
shortage has developed in this line as 
yet. 

We quote from 


Columbian manila 
Columbian sisal at 


stocks: 
base; 


local jobbers’ 
rope at 29c. Ib. 
20c. lb. base. 
Sandpaper.—There is no improve- 
ment in the shortage of sandpaper. 
Mills are several weeks behind. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 
grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 


Sash Cord.—Demand for sash cord is 
good, but not as heavy as it has been, 
due, of course, to building conditions. 
Jobbers’ stocks are in fair shape. No 
price changes have been reported. 

We quote 


Solid cotton 
Ib.; cheaper 


local 
cord, 
sash 


from 
sash 
grade 


jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 8, $1.17 per 
cord, S88c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Sales of weights are 
lighter than earlier in the year, and 
jobbers have been able ‘to get their 
stocks in better shape. No _ price 
changes have been reported. 

We quote 
$4 per cwt. 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 

Screws.—Shortage in this entire line 
is gradually becoming more acute. 
Manufacturers will not guarantee prices 
for any length of time, and they are 
from two to six months in making de- 
liveries. Even should the steel situa- 
tion improve it would take many 
months to get this line on a normal 


basis. No recent price changes have 
been made. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Flat-head bright screws, 
head blued screws, 65 per cent.; flat-head 
japanned screws, 60 per cent; flat-head 
brass screws, 55 per cent; round head brass 


70 per cent; round 


screws, 55 per cent; iron machine screws, 
60 per cent; brass machine screws, 40 per 
cent. 

Snow Shovels.—Shortage of this 


item is apparent, and dealers should 
get their stocks in as early as possible 
or secure guarantees of delivery. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small 17-in. galvanized, $14.40 doz.; 21-in., 
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$16 doz.; corresponding to No. 33 and No. 
34 Owosso brand. 

Solder.—Sales are rather slow on this 
item during this season of the year. 
No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Half and half solder, 35%c. per lb 

Steel Sheets.—Shortage on this item 
is as acute as ever, especially on light 
weight sheets. No price changes re- 
ported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Black sheets at $9.50 base, and galvanized 
sheets at $11 base. 

Stove Goods.—The season for this 
line will soon be here and dealers 
should arrange to procure immediate 
shipment of their needs. Indications 
are that there will be serious shortage 
of stove goods. There will undoubtedly 
be a shortage of coal hods, especially 
the galvanized. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common black pipe set up, 6-in., 30c. per 
joint: 6-in. adjustable elbows, $3 per doz.; 
6-in. corrugated elbows, $2.35; coal hods, 
17-in. galvanized, $8.90 doz.; japanned, 
$5.04 doz. 


Tacks.—Sales on tacks have been 
very good. Jobbers’ stocks are becom- 
ing broken, but they report shipments 
on the way. No price changes have 
been reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
America cut, 8 oz., 82c. per doz.; tinned 
carpet, 8 0oz., 85¢e. per doz.; blued carpet, 


8 oz., 76c. per lb.; double point, 11 o0z., 
39%c. per Ib, 


stocks: 


stocks: 


Tin Plate.—The local stocks are very 
low, with no immediate prospect of 


betterment. Prices are steady as last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $19 per box; 


roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $18.50 


Washers.—Sales remain fair on all 


sizes, and no regent price changes 
made. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Wrought steel, %-in., $9.40 per cwt.; 1-in., 
$9 per cwt, 

Wheelbarrows.—Demand is fair, with 
a shortage of stocks in hands of job- 


bers. No price change reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Fully bolted, wood tray, $56 per 4doz.; 
tubular steel, $9.15 each; garden, wood, 
$81 per doz., or $7 each. 


Wire Cloth.—Sales of wire cloth for 
present needs are very slow, due to the 
season being nearly over. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 

We quote 
Black, 12 x 
galvanized, 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 
12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft 

Wire.—As previously reported there 
is practically no wire on the local mar- 
kets. Such shipments as are received 
are immediately absorbed. 


There has been a change in some of 
the items. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Black annealed wire, No, 9, $4.85 cwt.; 
galvanized annealed wire, $5.55 cwt; 
painted cattle wire, 80-rod spools, $4.05 per 
spool; galvanized cattle wire, 80-rod spools, 


$4.60 per spool; painted hog wire, 5° rod 
spools, $4.32 per spool; galvanized hog 


wire, 80-rod spools, $4.90 per spool. 

Glass Cooking Ware.—This item is 
proving a good seller with stores car- 
rying a line of kitchenware and dishes. 

We 


quote from local jobbers’ sto ks: 


Pyrexware, 30 per cent from standard list. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Sept. 11, 1920. 

apes great majority of people con- 

nected with the wholesale and re- 
tail hardware business of New England 
have returned from vacations and have 
settled down to the duties of routine 
business. Incidentally they have begun 
saving up for Christmas. New fall 
business, according to the jobbers, is 
opening well above expectations, con- 
sequently the local hardware district 
presents a busier appearance. 

Retail dealers are not plunging in 
their buying, but are making necessary 
purchases in a conservative manner. 
However, measured in dollars and 
cents, they are buying considerably 
more than they did during the corre- 
sponding time last year. Their posi- 
tion is largely this. While they antic- 
ipate the time is coming when prices 
will start to go lower, they have had 
a remarkably prosperous season and 
their store stocks of standard and popu- 
lar selling lines are comparatively 
small. The general public attitude to- 
ward hardware values has not changed, 
consequently the retail dealer is obliged 
to buy quite heavy to supply demands 
made upon him, his present stocks be- 
ing inadequate to meet this demand. 
In other words the retail trade is en- 
deavoring to get something on _ its 
shelves with which to do business. It 
isn’t quite as afraid of the expected 
drop in prices as it is that the other 
fellow will get business unless it has 
something to please the customer with. 
The position of the average jobber, as 
regards buying of new merchandise, is 


much the same as that of the retail 
dealer. 
Numerous price changes were re- 


ported during the past week, the most 
important being in bolts and nuts, 
vacuum bottles and kits, cant dogs and 
percolators, and as usual they were 
upward. We hear of nothing that has 
declined, and there is nothing which in- 
dieates any declines within the near 
future, at least. Manufacturers’ ideas 
on prices are very stiff inasmuch as 
raw materials have not declined, and 
the recent advance in freight rates 
naturally has placed an added produc- 
tion burden that cannot in all instances 
be passed along to someone else. Manu- 
factured hardware therefore looks as 
though it will not be cheaper until 
either the supply exceeds the demand 
or the cost of labor is lowered, and just 
at the moment there is nothing that 
indicates any such trade conditions. 
The average manufacturer of hardware 
has sufficient business to carry him 
along for two, three, four months or 
longer even under the most favorable 
production conditions. 

Retail hardware dealers located in 
mill towns and cities are feeling con- 
siderably more cheerful than they were 
a fortnight ago. This change of men- 
tal condition apparently is based on the 
announcement by the American Woolen 
Co. that it will reopen its mills next 
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week. The American Woolen Co. is a 
tremendous corporation and has its in- 
fluence on general business conditions 
in many New England places. It is 
hoped that the position taken by this 
company will be followed by others in 
the cotton, silk and other industries. 
Of the retail dealers located at points 
where the vacation season plays an im- 
portant part in the yearly income ac- 
count, those located on Cape Cod ap- 
pear to have enjoyed a larger propor- 
tion of financial gain. This is due to 
the fact that the Cape was much better 
patronized than most other resort sec- 
tions. 

Automobile Accessories.—Local job- 
bing houses report that their automo- 
bile accessory business dropped off 
quite sharply prior to Labor Day, and 
that since then has not improved. As 
a general thing they are stocked up on 
popular lines, and therefore are not 
placing very much new business with 
manufacturers, their intention being to 
clean up a little more thoroughly before 
tying up more money. One line of 
popular pumps has been advanced 10 
per cent, and several other unimportant 
upward revisions in prices are recorded. 
Manufacturers, generally speaking, are 
of the opinion that market prices will 
hold on about their present basis until 
they are able to buy raw material at 
lower prices. They say that manufac- 
turing costs are such that with competi- 
tion as keen as it is to-day, the margin 
of profit is small; they are not making 
as much money as the average auto- 
mobile owner thinks. The manufactur- 
ers and the jobbers are inclined to be- 
lieve that the present lull in business 
is temporary only. The registration of 
pleasure cars in Massachusetts alone, 
to date, is well 200,000, which 
is by far the largest number ever be- 
fore recorded, and more trucks are in 
use to-day than ever before. With the 
number of pleasure cars and trucks in 
use constantly increasing, one must ex 
pect a steady expansion in the con- 
sumption of automobile accessories. 
recalled that 
axes 


above 


the 
some 


Axes.—It will be 
leading manufacturers of 
time ago advanced prices, but it was 
not until the past week that the jobbers 
decided what they would do in the 
matter. They have issued a new list 
of prices which show advances of ap- 
proximately $1 to $2.50 per dozen 
above last year’s quotations. In view 
of the general advance in manufactur- 
ing costs during the past year, and the 
recent advance in freight rates, the ad- 
vance in jobbers’ lists appears to be 
quite moderate. The demand for axe 
to date has been excellent, and indica- 


ticns point to an early clean-up on 
local stocks. 

We quote from jobber tocks Sin 
bit axes, standard $20 per dozen ba 
double bit axes, $24.50 per dozen ba 


Barbed Wire. Fresh supplies of 
barbed wire have been coming forward 
from the mills a little more freely, but 
not in sufficient quantities to keep pace 
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with the demand, consequently jobbers 
are beginning to accumulate back 
orders, which is rather unusual at this 
time of the year, especially as the con- 
sumption of this class of merchandise 
in this section of the country has not 
been especially heavy in recent years. 
Prices are reported as very firm but 
unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: tarbed 
wire, plain twist, by the pound, $6.55 per 
100 Ib. base by the speol, $5.10 Double 
twist, by the pound, $6.55 per 100 Ib. base; 


by the spool $5.55 

Staples, $6.55 per 100 Ib. 

Barrows.—The local jobbing trade is 
out with its new season’s prices on 
garden wheelbarrows, which, as was in- 


> each; No. 4, $7.50 


dicated some time ago, shows an ad- 
vance. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks Garden 


wheelbarrow No 
No. 5, 


each; $7.85 each, 


Bolts and Nt¢s.—As was indicated 
last week the advance in mill prices, 
amounting to 10 per cent on bolts and 
nuts, has been reflected in local jobbing 
quotations. Much difficulty is still ex- 
perienced by the jobbers in securing 
adequate supplies of small sized bolts 


and nuts, and apparently it will be 
some time before the manufacturers 
are able to catch up with orders on 
their books. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks Machine 
bolt with H. TP. nuts, all sizes, list plus 
15 per cent; bolt ends with H. P. nuts, list 
net machine bolts with C. & T. nuts, all 
izes, list plu per cent; tap bolts, list 
pl 20 per cent; common carriage bolts, all 
size list plu 25 per cent; stove bolts 
arger lots 0 per cent; smaller lots, 40 per 
ent; nut Hi. I. square blank and square 
tapped, hexagon blank and tapped, li plu 
‘ Cc oP. Cc. & T. square blank and tapped 
tapped and hexagon blank and tapped, list 
plu Ce extra of 1 to per Ib. are 
charged for le than keg lots Semi 
finish hexagon nut 9/16-in, and smaller 
) per cent ind larger 7) per cent 
finished ca hardened nut 20 per cent 


Bottles.—Manufacturers’ prices on 
Universal and Thermos vacuum bottles 
have been marked up about 10 per cent, 
and jobbers have revised their quota- 
tions accordingly. Discounts remain as 
heretofore. The retail demand for such 
bottles holds remarkably strong. 


We quote from jobbers tock Thermos 
bottle brown teel ca pints, $3.25 list 
quart $5.25 Corrugated nickel pint 
$4.50; quart $6.75 Smooth nickel, pints 
$ quarts, $7.25 Discount 25 and 10 per 
cent, 

Al] eel bottles, 1-qt., black-finish, $19; 
r-qt., $15 Discount 30 per cent 

Cant Dogs.—The Peavey Mfg. Co., 

Zangor, Me., has notified local jobbers 
that it has advanced prices on the 
Hub brand of cant dogs a little more 


than 10 per cent. This advance, pre- 
umably, is based on the recent action 
of prices for materials that figure in 
the manufacture of cant dogs. 


Clocks.—The situation in and 
small clocks appears to be a little 
easier. That is, manufacturers are do- 
ing considerably better in the matter of 
shipments, but jobbers here say they 
could do better because little impres- 
has been made on the accumula- 


alarm 


sion 
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tion of back orders held by the jobbers. 
It is felt, however, that sufficient clocks 


will be marketed before the holiday * 


trade sets in to relieve any real pres- 
sure that might have been anticipated 
in wants. 

Coaster Wagons.—Coaster wagons 
are going big. Jobbers say that the 
greatest difficulty they have is in keep- 
ing enough stock on hand to supply 
the wants of the retail trade. Railroad 
transportation conditions are still un- 
satisfactory, according to the manufac- 
turers and jobbers alike, and conse- 
quently the movement of raw material 
and finished product is not up to sched- 
ule, which in a large measure accounts 
for the jobbers being unable to always 


have an adequate supply of coaster 
wagons on hand. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 3314 per 


cent discount; from manufacturers’ stocks, 
in full crates, 40 per cent discount. 


Fruit Jars.—The fruit jar season 
wound up in a blaze of glory. When 
it opened, some doubt as to the popu- 
larity of fruit jars was entertained by 
the retail trade in view of the scarcity 
and high cost of sugar. The cost of this 
material, however, apparently made 
little difference in the jar market, for 
a very large number of housewives put 
up their preserves without sugar. As 
a result, local jobbers’ stocks have been 
reduced to unusually small proportions, 
the carry-over not amounting to much 
if anything. The manufacturers of fruit 
jars recently have advanced prices ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. Owing to the 
lateness of the season and small stocks 
on hand, jobbers have, in a majority 
of cases,‘ been inclined to ignore this 
action. 

Galvanized Ware.—The big fall buy- 
ing movement of galvanized ware has 
not started. There is, however, suffi- 
cient call to make some of the jobbers 
wonder if they will secure all the stock 
needed from the manufacturers. The 
likelihood of lower prices for galvanized 
ware is doubtful, owing to the high 
cost of raw materials and the expense 
of getting same from the mills to the 
consumptive points. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


Ash Cans.—Galvanized, with three stays, 
17 x 26 in., $4.40 each; 18 x 26 in., $6.30 
each, 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood handle, 
15 in., $4.80 per doz.; 16 in., $5.15: 17 in., 
$5.73; galvanized, with wood handles, 15 
in., $7.30 per doz.; 16 in., $8.08; 17 in., 
$8.71; 18 in., $9.50. 

Pails.—Kight-quart, $4.64 per doz.; 10- 


qt., $5.25; 12-qt., $5.76; 14-qt., $6.48; heavier 
pails, 40 lb. to the dozen, $8.44; 50 Ib. to 
the dozen, $10.88. 


Tubs.—Galvanized, No. 200, $24.38 per 
doz.; No. 300, $27.20. 

Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, No. 1, $2.46 
per doz.; No. 2, $1.76; No. 4, $1.34. 


Heaters.—The high cost of coal is 
reflected in the local market for oil 
heaters. Coal is selling at prices that 
are prohibitive in some families. Then 
again, there undoubtedly will be a large 
number of people who will use oil heat- 
ers this fall as long as possible, rather 
than start up the furnace. Indications 
are that coal, instead of being cheaper 
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will be still higher, and the cost of 
firewood in many sections of New Eng- 
land is keeping pace with the coal 
values. It would seem, therefore, that 
retail dealers can anticipate an un- 
usually active season in oil heaters, and 
they can also reasonably expect that 
prices for same will be no lower this 
year, at least. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nesco 
Perfect heaters, No. 15, japanned.s trim- 
mings with steel reservoir, $5.18 net each; 


No, 016, nickeled trimmings with steel res- 
ervoir, 37: No. 1600, nickeled trimmings 
with brass reservoir, $7.28. 


a6.: 








Iron and Steel.—The receipts of iron 
and steel from the mills during the 
past week have been comparatively 
larger, but that is not saying a great 
deal. Unfortunately, most of the car 
lots received have been of large size 
stock instead of small, which is urgently 
needed. The mills are still obliged to 
give more attention to tonnage pro- 
duced than heretofore, and this fact ac- 
counts for their inability to get small 
sizes into the heavy hardware jobbers’ 
hands. Local quotations on iron and 
steel are reported as very strong. 


Iron—Refined except as below, $6 100 
Ib. base; % and 9/16-in. round and square 
and 2% .-in. round and square and larger, 
$6.40; 7/16-in. round and square and 
smaller, $8; over 6 in. wide, $7.50. Best 
refined, $7.50; same extras over base for 
small sizes as refined. Wayne. $5.50. Band 
iron, $8.50; hoop, $9; Norway, $20. 

Steel—Soft steel bars, except as below, 
$6 per 100 Ib.; base, %-in. round and 
square and smaller, $6.50; flats, $6.85; 
concrete bars, plain, $6; twisted, $6.50; 
angles, channels and beams, $6 to $6.50; 
tire steel, $7 to $7.50; open hearth spring 


steel, $11: crucible spring steel, $16; bands, 
$8 to $8.25; hoops, $9: cold rolled steel, 
$10 to $10.50; toe calk steel, $8. 

Wheel Toys.—Wheel toys apparently 
are much more popular than ever. 
There is excellent steady call for them, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that more will be sold by retailers this 
fall than ever before in any correspond- 
ing period. Some of the retail dealers 
are basing their purchases on the 
theory that we are going to have an 
open winter this year and that children 
will have an opportunity to enjoy wheel 
toys well into the fall months. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Kiddie 
Kar, No. 1, $1.34; No. 2, $1.84: No. 3. 
$2.34; No. 4, $2.67; No. 5, $3. Trail.rs, $1.34 
each. 


Lawn Mowers.—Although the manu- 
facturers of lawn mowers several weeks 
ago announced their new season’s price 
list, it was not until the past week that 
the jobbers made known theirs. The 
average jobbing house here practically 
has no lawn mowers in stock, conse- 


quently they have not been in any 
hurry about naming new season’s 
prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: (Competi- 
tive), 12-in., $6.75; 14-in., $7; 16-in., $7.35; 
18-in., $7.60 each. 

Lunch Kits—In common with 
vacuum bottles there has been an ad- 
vance in the leading lines of vacuum 
lunch kits, in this instance amounting 
to 25c. each. The new prices bring the 
common workman’s kit up to a’ $5 list. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks; Thermos, 
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Nos 


310, 


396 and 400, $5 List, net; Universal, No 
$5 list, net. 

Oilers.—One of the leading makes of 
copper plated bench oilers has been ad- 
vanced 10 per cent. 


Percolaters. — Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn., announce 
an advance in their prices on coffee 
percolators, amounting to 25c. each. 
Local jobbers’ quotations have been re- 
vised accordingly. 

Picks and Mattocks.—The market for 
picks and mattocks is quite active for 
this time of the year. Fresh stock has 
been arriving slowly from the manufac- 
turers, consequently local supplies are 
not as large as they might be, but ap 
parently are sufficient for all imme- 
diate requirements. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: (on- 
tractors’ picks, 25 per cent discount: rail- 
road picks and mattocks, 25 and 5 per 
cent discount, for the best grades in both 


instances. 


Reofing Tins.—Some of the manufac- 
turers of roofing tins have mede a 
small advance in their prices, and local 
jobbers’ quotations also have been re- 
vised. This advance was made neces- 
sary by the increased cost of raw ma- 
terial and transportation. The demand 
for such tins is about normal, while 
lecal supplies are a little below normal. 


Screws.—The local wholesale hard- 
were trade announces an advance in 
coach screws of 5 per cent, making 
them 10 per cent discount. Fresh 
goods are coming in from the wood 
screw manufacturers a little better, al- 
though they are still having their diffi- 
culties in securing raw materials. The 
call for machine screws has let up quite 
a little of late, which is generally con- 
strued as seasonable. Local stocks of 
the Jatter are still very badly broken, 
and indications are that they will not 
improve much for a month or two, at 
least. 

We quote from jobbers’ Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 67% per cent dis- 
count: flat head b'ued, 67% and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 65 per ent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass Y% per cent dis- 
count: flat head brass plated, 621% per cent 
discount; ground head nickeled, 55 per cent 


lists: 





discount; flat head nickeled, 55 per cent 
discount: flat head galvanized, 52% per 
cent discount. : 

Coach screws, 10 per cent discount; set 


and 25 per 
square and 
discount; 
flat 


dis- 


screws, 10 per cent discount 
cent discount; cap screws, 
hexagon, list, also 20 per cent 
fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; 
and round cap, list plus 25 per cent 
count; iron machine screws, flat and round 


head, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 30 per 
cent discount; flat and round head brass, 
30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent 


discount. 


Scythes.—New season prices on 
scythes have been made by local job- 
bers. This fact is not of especial in- 
terest to the retail trade at this time, 
but is given herewith as a matter of 
record. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Scythes, 
so'id steel, grass, $19 per dozen; brush and 
bramble, $19.50 per dozen. 


Skates.—Some of the leading manu- 
facturers of ice skates have notified 
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jobbers here that they will be unable to 
accept further orders, and those who 
have not covered their requirements 
will have to seek elsewhere for sup- 
plies. Such advices have caused job- 
bing houses to impress upon their sales- 
men the necessity for retail dealers to 
place their orders as early as possible, 
and as a result orders received by the 
local wholesale trade during the past 
week have been unusually large for this 
time of the year. 


Allen & 
fin- 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Rollins skates, tubular, aluminitm 
ish, hockey and racer, $9 per palr. 


Co., 


Sleds.—Nothing especially interesting 
has developed in the local market for 
sleds since last reports. The jobbing 
trade here is well sold up on this class 
of merchandise and is simply waiting 
to ship out to the retail trade stock on 
order. The manufacturers have been 
buried with business this year, and this 
fact, coupled with their inability to se- 
cure raw material as fast as needed, 
has somewhat retarded production. It 
is believed, however, that they will be 
able to fill all orders on their books in 
time for the retail trade to sell later 
in the year. 
quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flexible 
No. 1, $2.84 each; No. 2, $3.34; No. 
No. 4, $4.67; No. 5, $6.34. Racer 
Racer, $3.67. The discount 
stocks is 40 per cent on the 


We 
Fliers, 
3. $4.34; 
$4.50; Junior 
from jobbers’ 
Paris line 

Tires—The U. S. Tire Co. has ad- 
vanced its prices on high-grade su- 
per-service bicycle tires from $6.60 to 
$7 per pair. The demand for bicycle 
tires holds up very well, and local job- 
bers’ stocks are fairly well liquidated, 
generally speaking. 

Toys.—Present indications are that 
more toys will be sold by retail hard- 
ware dealers this season than ever be- 
fore in the history of that industry. 
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During the past year quite a large 
number of toy manufactories have 
sprung up throughout New England, 
but the increased production from such 
sources and from manufacturers pre- 


viously well established has been easily 
absorbed. It is the universal opinion 
in wholesale circles that houses could 
have sold a great many more had they 
been able to obtain them. Those retail 
dealers, who held off buying in 
pation of an influx of German 
toys at reduced prices, apparently are 
doomed to disappointment. The 
portation on foreign goods has 
much. below the prediction made in 
some quarters, and there is nothing 
that even suggests that the foreign 
manufacturers can compete 
now popular American 
some time at least. 


antici 
anticl- 


made 


im- 


| 
peen 


with the 


for 


products 


We quote from jobbers’ stock 





No. 1, $1.34 each; No. 2, $2.45; No. 3, $3.67 
No, 6, $7; No. 7, 310; amateur wireless t 
No $004. $5.25 No. 4005, $1 ) ylderir 
outfits, $1 each: better outfits, $2: de ne 
and toy maker, No. 8001, $1 each; No. 8&0 
$1.67. 

Motors—No. P52 (two terminal batteries) 
$1.05 each; No. P54 (reverse motor), $3.1 
No. P58 (four terminal batteries), $1.58 
P60C (transformer), $5.25 


Traps.—Retail hardware dealers, pre- 
sumably, firm that the 
American youth is going in for game 
trapping on a much larger scale than 
heretofore. At least, placed 
with the local jobbers would suggest 
this. 
derwent a 


are believers 


orders 


Some time ago prices for furs un- 
downward revision, and in 
some quarters it was anticipated that 
this fact possibly might influence this 
The decline 
in fur prices, however, was not suffi- 
cient to detract from the attractiv 
ness of the pelt market, in so far as the 
American boy goes, consequently there 
appears to be some justification for the 


season’s market for traps. 
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attitude taken by retail hardware job- 


bers. 


We quote fron bb oO Victor, 
ith ull No. 0 1.71: No. 1, $2.01; No. 
}1 $3 No. 2, $4.21: Ne $7.1 No. 4 
38 60 

Jump Traps, wit hain, No. 9, $2.37: No 
1 $2 Ni 1.12: No. 2, $6.50; No. 3, 
§ 87. 

Blak ra th el} s No. 0, $2.18; 
No, 1 2 N 1 $3.75 No. 2, $5.62; 
No. 3, $7.5 No. 4, $8.75 . 


Washers.— Manufacturers’ prices on 


iron washers have been marked up 
about le. per pound, but the general 
jobbing trade here has not changed 
{ 


There is a ten- 
dency on the part of most of the local 


jobbers to 


manufacturers’ lists as conservatively 


its quotations as yet. 


treat recent advances in 


as possible. This attitude apparently is 


based on the belief that prices are 

about as high as the market can stand 

and remain in a healthy condition. 

Where it is poss! le the jobbers them- 

selves are absorbing advances made in 
producers’ prices 

A Cut 

! I per Ib. 

r b 


Wrenches.—The recent 


$457] T 3 
Stillson and Trimo 


advance in 


wrenches has not 


checked the demand for them, jobbers 
reporting an excellent general buying 
movement. Fresh stocks are g ying for- 
ward from the manufacturers in a little 
I i some instances 

have been able to 





the popular sell- 


ng es and sizes to give fairly 
prompt service in the matter of de- 
eri 

id ; 

VV toe) > on 

| t ind part new 

r ] int (‘ous 
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Boston Paint Market 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Sept. 11, 1920. 

WO months or so ago if you sug- 

gested the possibility of lower 
prices for mixed paints during the bal- 
ance of this year, it would have been 
pointed out to you that such a change 
was impossible. To-day, however, senti- 
ment in wholesale paint circles is under- 
going a decided change. For some time 
now the linseed oil market has been 
steadily declining and it begins to look 
as though the wholesale market might 
touch a new low mark before a great 
while. If such should prove the case 
the paint manufacturers undoubtedly 
will revise their lists on certain brands 
before snow flies. Retail hardware 
dealers, however, should not expect the 
manufacturers to announce new prices 
immediately following a further break 
in the oil market. 

Paint manufacturers will welcome the 
opportunity to lower prices. They are 
slowly but gradually working around to 
normal trade conditions. During the 
past two or three years, because of 
transportation conditions, they were 
glad to get anything in the raw mate- 
rial line available at any price asked. 
They are now coming up to a point 
where the raw material market will be- 
come competitive; where the seller will 
have to come to them instead of their 
going to the seller. Already raw mate- 
rial market conditions are such that 
they can, with safety, reject material 
delivered to them if it does not come 
up to specifications. 

Brushes.—Although this is the sea- 
son when the movement of brushes 
usually is at a minimum, the manufac- 
turers are shipping stock as fast as pos- 
sible. They are doing so because they 
are so many months behind on deliv- 
eries, and it is doubtful if they are 
able to catch up with business on their 
books before the end of next spring. 
Prices for paint brushes hold very firm. 
White stock brushes are just as scarce 
and expensive as ever. 





Dry new has de- 
veloped in the market for dry colors. 
The demand is perhaps a shade better 
than normal for the season, and inas- 
much as it still is difficult to get most 
kinds, prices hold very firm. 


Prices, in less than barrel lots, from job- 
bers’ stocks, per lb. are reported as strong, 
but unchanged, as follows (figures in 
cents): 

Metallic brown co: |. errr ee 3 
Yellow ochre mee TO BING. o5 os cecees 15 
Venetian red ..... 3 Lamp black, bulk..20 
Ultramarine blue..26 Lamp black, pkgs..24 
P. green, pkgs....48 Umber ......... 10-12 
WRI occ ccves 2%-3 Sienna ......... 18-22 


Glue.—The call for glue is limited 
and local wholesale paint houses are 
well supplied with most kinds. The 
cost of production holds up strongly 
and because of this fact no change in 
market quotations is anticipated for 
some little time, at least. Local prices 


follow: 
Glue, ground, 22c. per Ib.; plate, 30c. 
per lb.; clear bonnet, 37c. per Ib 


Lead.—Considerable difficulty is still 
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experienced by wholesale distributors 
in securing adequate stocks from which 
sto supply demands for lead. The drop 
in oil prices has, if anything, had a 
tendency to create a larger demand for 
lead, which has not by any means 
helped the general situation. The im- 
pression appears to be gaining around, 
however, that if the transportation 
companies continue to improve service 
as they have so far this month it is but 
a question of time when this influence 
will be felt in local lead quotations. 


Base quotations on lead, in 12%, 25 and 
50 and 100-lb. kegs, follow (figures in 
cents): 

12% Ib. 25-50 Ib. ae > 
White, Ol] . 6.25. 16 15% ib 
Wee, GY 0600 16 15% igi 
BOG, Gl, 6.cbwinee cs 16% 16% 16 
TS ee ee 16 15% 1544 


Oils, etc—As compared with a week 
ago the linseed oil market is 10c. per 
gallon lower. Oil in barrel lots is now 
quoted at $1.32 per gal.; in 10-gal. lots, 
at $1.42; in 5-gal. lots, at $1.47; and in 
one-gal. lots, at $1.52. ‘Turpentine has 
made a net decline of 4c. per gallon 
since last reports being quoted at $1.60 
in barrel lots; at $1.70 in 10-gal. lots; 
at $1.75 in 5-gal. lots; and at $1.80 in 
one-gal. lots. Aside from these changes 
quotations for materials in this depart- 


ment of the paint market have re- 
mained unchanged. 

Local jobbers’ prices on oils, ete., per 
gallon, follow 





Oils: Alcohols, ete.: 
ae ..$2.30 Denatured ..... $1.11 
CoMMGOr csreses 0 WOOK. .iccees nominal 
EM ccccocscace Sete GORBUNG .22%- .37-.40 
LAMBOCG occ 1.52 Benzin ere te 
Neatsfoot ...... 1.75 Turpe ntine oven Rie 


Shellac.—It is the same old story in 
the shellac gum market. Although new 
stock constantly is arriving from 
abroad, it is not coming forward in suf- 
ficient quantities to affect market quo- 
tations. Prices, as quoted in the local 
wholesale market, are still such as to 
discourage rather than eneourage con- 
sumption. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Light 
orange sheHac gums, in small quantities, 
$1.65 per lb.; T.N., $1.45 per lb.; bleached 
white shellac, $1.65 per Ib. ‘ 

Sundries.—The decline in oil prices 
apparently has had no influence on 
putty quotations owing to the fact that 
whiting, which plays an important part 
in the makeup of this product, continues 
scarce and expensive. No improvement 
in local stocks of plaster of paris is 
noted, the market for same still being 
$7.25 to $7.75 per barrel. Sulphur 
holds at $4.75 per barrel and continues 
difficult to obtain. We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks: 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 9%c. per 
lb.; commercial putty (in drums), 64c.; 
paint removers, $3 list; oxalic acid, 70c. 
per Ib, 

Waxes.—No change in market condi- 
tions are noted. The local supply ap- 
parently is in excess of requirements, 
yet there is not enough accumulation 
anywhere to warrant any revision in 
prices. 

Floor waxes, 45c. to 50c. per lb.; paraffin 
waxes (in cakes), 14c. lb.; parowax (in 
Ib. cakes), 15%c.; best beeswax, 65c. per 
CAKE ohh” 
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Boston Cutlery Market 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
30ston, Sept. 11, 1920 

OCAL quotations on Empire kitchen 

knives have been advanced 50c. per 
dozen because of a recent upward re- 
vision in the manufacturer’s lists. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., have notified the jobbing trade 
that it has advanced prices on scale tag 
table knives and forks about 10 per 
cent. This advance brings the price of 
plain wooden handle stock up to $15 
per gross, of wooden handle with bol- 
ster up to $18.50, and of wooden handle 
with cap and bolster up to $21.50. Bone 
handle stock with bolster now costs $30 
per gross. Aside from these changes 
prices for cutlery have remained un- 
changed, but very firm. 


Cleavers.—Family size, $6 per doz.; 





lamb, 8-in., $32; market, 8-in., $42; 9-in., 
$45; 10-in., $48. 

Butcher Knives.—Plain beech handle, 
5-in., $3.65 per doz.; 6-in., $4; 7-in. $4.75: 
8-in., $6; 9-in., $7.50; 10-in., $9; $12-in.. 
$12.50; 14-in., $16. Ebony handle, with 
yrass rivets, 6-in., $7 per doz.; 7-in., $8.50; 
8-in., $9.50; 10-in., $13.50; 12-in., $17.50; 
14-in., $21. 

Kitchen Knives.—Beech handle, $1.50 


per doz. setter 
(assorted), two 
Ebony handle (in 
$3.50 per box. 

Pocket Knives.—Cocobolo, 


grades, in display box 
steel rivets, $2 to $3.50 
display box), riveted, 


ebony or stag 


handle, two-bladed, steel lined, length 
3% in., $6 per doz.; with chain, $7. Coco- 
bolo, ebony or stag handle, two blades, 
srass lined, bolster and_ shield, length 


3% in., $8 per doz. Cocobolo, ebony o1 
stag handle, two blades, brass, lined, cap, 
bvolster and shield, length 3% in., $12 per 
doz. 

Putty Knives.—Cheaper kinds, $1.20 per 
doz.; metal handles, $1.50; cocobolo handle, 
bolster (in boxes), $4; cocobolo handle with 
heavy brass rivets, $4.5 

Scraping Be spo e kinds, $1.20 
per doz.; better grades, beech handle, 
83.75; best grades, cocobolo handle and 
9loster, $7.50. 

Shoe Knives. 
sharp, all lengths, 
square and sharp, all 
mend), $2.25 per doz, 
doz. 

Snips.—Tinners’ No. 12, $1.21 each; No. 
10, $1.95; No. 9, $2.13. Dental snips, No. 0, 
$12.50 doz.; No. 1, $13.70. Pocket snips, 
No. 13, $1.12 each. 

Scissors. — Standard ladies’, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 41%- 
in., $12; 5-in., $12.50; 6-in., $14. Heinisch 
& Wiss, 4-in., $12.20; 5-in., $13.10; 6-in., 


— Universal square and 
$1.80 per doz. Tuck, 
lengths (black dia- 
Hawk Bill, $2.50 per 





$14.70. Poc ket, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 41% - 
in., $11.95; 5-in., $12.40. Button hole, 4%- 
in., $14.75 pe r doz. Manicure, 3%-in., 
616.35 per doz. Nail, 3%4-in., $16.35 per “doz. 

Shears.— Landers, Frary & Clark, 
japanned str aight trimmers, 6-in., $10.50 
per doz.; 6} ai 1.25; Tein., $11.75: 1% 





in., $12.50; 8-in., $13; 
$20. Nickeled 


10-in., 
6-in., 


$ 9-in. $16.20; 
straight trimme ; 













$12.50; 6%-in., 25; 7-in., $13.75; 7%-in., 
$14.50; 8-in., $15; 9-in., $18. 20; 10-in 22. 
3ankers’ shears, japanned, 12-in., § 

Barbers’ shears, japanned, 7%-in., 3 

pickled, 8-in., $15.50; French patte rn, 
8-in., $15.50. He inisch & Wiss, japanned, 
straight, 6- “me $11 Mg ke OO 
7-in., $12.40; ‘Th. in., $13 ; ., $13.80; 
9-in., $17. 2p: 10-in., so. 25. Nickél- plated, 


6-in., $12.90 per doz.; 6%-in., $13.90. 

Clippers.—Flexible horse clippers, No. 1, 
$14; No. 2, $18; list discount, 25 per cent. 
Hair clippers, $1.25 to $3.75 each. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette, regular sets, $5 
to $5.50; traveling sets, $16 to $27, less 25 
per cent discount; Auto-Strop, regular 
sets, $5, less 25 per cent dscount; Gem, 
b1 sets, $8.40 in dozen and $9 in less than 
dozen ‘lots; Ever Ready sets, $8.40 in 
dozen lots, and $9 in less than dozen lots 
Penn standard sets, $1 and $5; vanity 
sets, $1; fancy sets, up to $10; 30 per cent 
liscount. 

Safety Razor Blades.—Gem, in less than 
gross lots, 35c. per set; in one gross lots, 
33c. per set; in three gross lots, 3lc. per 
set. Ever Ready, in less than gross lots, 
29c. per set; in six gross lots or more, 2/¢ 


_ per seh... y 
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The Silent Door 


x: INGES make doors possible! And doors 
names or te play too important a part in our lives to 
’ be cheapened by a careless selection of hinges. 








es of hel 





We realize that a squeaking, sagging door 
is enough to shatter the nerves of the most 


patient. For this reason you will find the name : 
Hanging the Door 


“McKinney” stamped on all the hinges we sell. “Ww her ce ne e - Cisrenrens us 


Other hardware products are chosen with 
the same care. You will only find the best onl 
our shelves. Our front door is easy to find. 
Stop in and let us discuss your hardware needs. 











(Desler's Meme Here) | When You Buy Hardware 
DC ere 





























Hardware Advertisements 
for your Local Papers 





These general hardware advertisements 
will be sent to any McKinney dealer 
free. They are for use in your local 
newspapers and are furnished in electro 
form. Ample space is afforded at the 
bottom of each advertisement for display 
of your name and address. There are 
six advertisements in the series. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


McKinney dealers, using these advertise- 
ments, give their store and products valu- 
able publicity. They also become more 
active in the big nation-wide magazine 
campaign which is making everyone real- 
ize more and more the importance of 
hinges—those stamped with the name 
McKinney. Electros upon request. 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of C 
McKinney garage and 
farm building door- 


hardware, furniture 


mag my Hinges and Butts 





Products Being 


> 


New 


Electric Vacuum Clothes 
Washer 

The Splitdorf “Arora” Electric Vac- 
uum Clothes Washer and Wringer is 
distributed by Wallace B. Hart, 46 East 
Iorty-first Street, New York. 

It may be readily attached to any 
pair of twin stationary wash tubs, as 
shown in the picture. It is claimed to 
be an unusually handy machine as it 
requires no additional floor space, 
needs no piping, offers no problem of 
getting water into and out of it, has 
no cylinder to scald, clean and polish 
after use, and enables the operator to 
do all the work electrically, and in one 
spot. The clothes are washed in 
tub, and rinsed in the other, with the 
wringer in between capable of working 
in either direction. The plungers are 
constructed to give the maximum power 
with the minimum fuel, _ possible 
through counter balance as found on 
steamboat and similar plungers. The 
vacuum cups at the end of each plunger 
are made from bell bronze and will not 
it is claimed rust, tarnish nor in any 
other manner discolor the clothes. With 


one 


but two exceptions all lubrication is 
automatic as the working parts oper- 
ate in oil wood bearings that require no 
attention, and wear very slowly. A 
safety release on the wringer, in case 
the fingers get caught, is of a new and 
exclusive improved type. 

A base that fits over the standard 
tubs with this washer properly mounted 
is included in the purchase. The entire 
outfit thus is ready for use as soon as 
placed on the tubs and connected up 
with electricity in the house. The 
weight of the equipment holds it in 
place, eliminating the use of screws or 
bolts. 


Portable Window Clothes Dryer 


A new portable window clothes dryer 
has recently been placed on the market 
by the Portable Window Clothes Dryer 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., who are repre- 
sented in the east by J. K. McAfee, 189 
Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The dryer is made entirely of metal, 
the nine 36-inch rods on which the 
clothes are hung being of electro-gal- 


’ 


Splitdorf “Arora” Electric Clothes Washer 


Reading matte continued on page “t32 
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Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


vanized steel, there is little danger of 
rusting or marking the clothes. These 
rods are attached to two black 
enameled extension arms, which hold 
them in a horizontal position, and per- 
mit the extension between the rods, 18 
inches from the support. The angle 
irons at either end of the closed dryer 
are inserted first at the right, and then 
by extending the rods slip into the left 
hand socket. 

To load the dryer is extended one rod 
at a time after hanging the clothes. 
An equivalent of eight sheets may be 
placed on this dryer. Due to the con- 


New Window Dryer 


struction, it is claimed that all the 
clothes will be dried uniformly. The 
dryer when extended full automatically 
locks in place, by a side slot clamping 
device. Small handles at either side 
are used to extend or draw in the 
dryer, a slight jerk of a handle releases 
the clamp. 

Two sets of base sockets are fur- 
nished so that the dryer may have 4 
base in a doorway as well as in the 
back window. 
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A TOOTHSOME CATCH! 


When you have gone out into the wilds 
of your community on a fishing trip for 
garage door hardware business, and have 
tramped through the entanglements and 
underbrush of competitive garage door 
hardware, and have suffered attacks from 
armies of mosquitoes, deer flies and poison 
ivy, and have become sunburned with 
arguments of Justas Good’s salesmen, and 
have watchfully waited for hours, and have 
almost landed several promising “bites” on 
a hook baited with “also ran” garage door 
hardware—and finally you catch a big 
beautiful customer in your net, by baiting 


your hook with 
SCicietiz 
The Last Word in Garage Door Hardware 


Oh Boy! ain’t it a grand and glorious sensation! ! 


One set of “Slidetite” installed in your community will sell many other 
sets. Every garage owner who sees “Slidetite” in use wants it himself. It 
needs only to be demonstrated to sell! 


Catalog A-22 displays hundreds of sets of 
—— Sea oy distinctive fixtures for garage doors that oper- 
| istinctive | __— ate inside and outside the doorway, suitable 
Poe Door for every conceivable doorway condition, 

Be bis ar every individual taste, and every purse. 
Copy of this beautiful book will be mailed 
to anyone interested, on request.. Ask for 

Catalogue UA-22. 








Richards-Wilcox Mfs.(. 


AURORA. ILLINOIS.USA 








Unless you sell “Slidetite,” there are better fish in the sea of garage door 
hardware prospects than you have ever caught. 























New Radiator Cover 

A new radiator cover with an auto- 
matic spring shutter is offered by the 
Nathan Novelty Mfg. Co., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

When installed and completely closed 
the Nathan cover resembles the famil- 
iar design of such products. The new 
and different feature of this cover is 
the automatic spring shutter, that oper- 
ates on the principle of the well-known 
window shade. The shutter may be 
opened or closed from the driver’s seat, 
as it is controlled by a cable going 
through the dashboard. It works from 
the bottom to the top as freezing of 
radiators begins at the lower end and 
creeps to the top. If during a storm 
the shutter becomes coated with a crust 
of ice or heavy snow it is said to be a 
simple matter to remove it from the 
roller, so that it may be cleaned. The 





New Nathan Cover 


cover itself is applied to the car in the 
usual way, and the illustration shows 
rather clearly the method of stringing 
the controlling cable. A flexible guide 
tube is passed through the section of 
the upper air chamber to contain the 
cable cord, which is joined to a chain 
at the half way point and through to 
the dashboard. 

A circular describing in full the 
Nathan cover, giving specifications for 
various makes of cars and other in- 
formation of interest may be obtained 


from the manufacturer. The cover is 
made up for most standard cars, and 
is also furnished in blanks ready for 
the custom maker who may with a pair 
of shears cut the cover to size, sew up 
the one seam-and the cover is ready for 
use. 


New Driving Aid 


cessory made by the Williams Soft 
Pedal Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, that 
may be attached to any car with a foot 
accelerator control. 

Its purpose is primarily to relieve 

















New Accelerator Pedal 


the strain that always accompanies a 
long drive, as it is said to hold the foot 
in a natural position. The stock pedal 
as a rule causes the muscles of the 
ankle and leg to become cramped. 
Steady pressure with the foot pedal is 
also claimed with the use of this new 
accessory. As the illustration shows it 
covers the stock pedal and forms a com- 
plete rest for the driver’s foot. The 
heat of the accelerator will not make 
the foot uncomfortable as the soft pedal 
comes between. The floor covering is 
protected from holes caused by the heel 
of the driver’s boot. The shoe of the 
driver is not in danger of scuffing, as 
the pedal is easily found. 

To apply to the car it is only neces- 
sary to bolt the article to the toe boards 
so that the front end rests on the ac- 








. 
*- 


celerator as shown in _ illustration. 

For the lady driver with high heels 
the rear end of the soft pedal may be 
folded over the front end, thus making 
it comfortable for the foot in spite of 
the heel depth. 


A New Luggage Carrier 

The Handy-Pandy luggage carrier 
especially designed for Ford cars is 
made by the Pandolfo Manufacturing 
Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 

It locks right on to the running 
board, and requires no bolts, screws, or 
clamps. No holes are bored, the carrier 
hooks under and automatically locks 
itself to the running board. The brace 
is slipped over the top arm, and a cot- 
ter key inserted. The Handy-Pandy is 
then ready to carry in large quantities 
whatever is required by motorist. Be- 

ing made entirely of metal] the carrier 
is very strong. It covers the entire 



















length of the running board, and tends 
to prevent sagging of the board, and 
rattling of the fenders. 

Camping outfits, or picnic equipment 
could easily be carried with a Handy- 
Pandy. A farmer could bring in garden 
produce and return with his supplies. 
Samples for the salesman would be 
readily accessible and not in the way. 

An interesting circular may be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer upon re 
quest. 


‘Reading matter continued” on “page 134 
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The Whistler 
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TRADE MARK 


IT WHISTLES WHEN ITS HAD ENOUGH” 


V HEN you're figuring on a good, solid, enduring 
business, it’s the steady, consistent sellers that 
you have to handle. 


Every automobile owner in America ought to have 
a set of Whistler Pressure Regulators. They are 
necessary for the most efficient and economical oper- 
ation of a car. They save tires, gasoline, wear and 
tear and time and trouble. 


Sales on this popular new product are increasing 
by leaps and bounds. Dealers are making quick 
turnovers and generous profits. 


Most people will buy a set the first time the 
Whistler is explained to them: Simply screw it 
on your tire valve and set for the desired air- 
pressure. It never varies. Every time you attach 
an air-hose, the Whistler warns you when enough 
air has entered the tire. You can’t put any more 
in! $4.00 per set of four. Ask your jobber or 
write us for details. 


lh 


i 


The Whistler is used as regular equipment 


on Dural Antimony Hand Made Tubes. 


| 


; i 


Automatic Safety Tire Valve Corporation 
1753-1755 Broadway, New York City 


Factory, Long Island City, New York 


X-O 


TRADE MARK 


AIR CHUCK 


“DOESN'T RUB THE RUBBER 


You don’t have to 
push the Lox-on Chuck 
down over the valve. 
It slips over itand then 
grips it! That’s why 
the rubber lasts indef- 
initely and it is abso- 
lutely guaranteed not 
to leak. You will ap- 
preciate the marked 
improvements in this 
new air chuck. It 
saves electric bills, 
cuts down wear and 
tear on pumps and in- 
creases the efficiency 
of your air hose con- 
nection many times 
over. Write us forde 
tails. $3.00 each. 


Twice Actual Size 





















































Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


NEVADA CiTy, CAL.—George A. Legg, 
president of the Alpha Hardware & 
Supply Co. for the past 30 years, has 
sold his interest in the business and re- 
tired. The concern’s business is both 
wholesale and retail, and catalogs are 
requested on the following: Automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household _ spe- 
cialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furni- 
ture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen houséfurnish- 
ings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and_ glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 

OAKDALE, CAL.—The Turner Hard- 
ware & Implement Co. has purchased 
from B. Anixter the remaining stock 
of hardware and implements owned by 
Hughes Bros. Catalogs requested on 


a general line of hardware. 


THOMASTON, CONN.— The Welton 
Hardware Co. stock has been damaged 
by fire. Catalogs requested on automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishin& tackle, hammo¢éks and _ tents, 
heavy farm implements, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lime and cement, lubricat- 
ing oils, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
toys, games and washing machines. 


BriTT, IowA.—The Vincent Hardware 
Co., which recently suffered a fire loss, 
requests catalogs on baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, lime and cement, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop and washing machines. 


LEGRAND, IowA.—Wilhau, Halverson 
Co. request catalogs on a general 
line of hardware. 


RUTLAND, IowAa.—Deibler & Koepke 
have commenced business here, dealing 
in automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, elec- 


trical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnish and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, tin shop, toys, games and wash- 
ing machines. 


WILLIAMSBURG, IowA.—J. ‘R. Martin 
requests catalogs on a general line of 
hardware. 

ANTHONY, KAN.—Clinton Lett has 
disposed of his stock and interest in 
the Costa Hardware Co. 


HARPER, KAN.—The Sutton Hardware 
Co. has moved its stock of hardware, 
furniture, etc., to a new location. 


CEDAR GROVE, LA.—Porter & Whisner 
have established themselves in business 
here. Their stock will consist of the 
following: Bathroom fixtures, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
crockery and glass, cutlerv. dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fur- 
naces, furniture department, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and _ tents, 
heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lime and cement, linoleum, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines and shelf hardware. 

MARCELINE, Mo.—P. J. Duke is now 
sole owner of the Central Hardware 
Store. He has purchased the interest 
of his partners, Guy Bigger and Fred- 
erick Wolfskin. 

EXETER, Nes.—L. P. Rothrock has 
moved to large and commodious 
quarters, and requests catalogs on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, kichen housefurnishings, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, poultry supplies, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 

Loup City, NeB.—J. H. Lee has suc- 
ceeded to the business of Plants & John- 
son. 

LONG ISLAND City, N. Y.—The Long 
Island Hardware Co., for many years 
located at 62 Jackson Avenue, has pur- 
chased a new three-story building which 
it expects to occupy in the near future. 


LIGNITE, N. D.—A. H. Grina has 
taken over the business of Guy Bull. 


CoLuMBus, OHI0 —C. A. Bailey, suc- 
cessor to L. Achurer, 1416 North 
High Street, requests catalogs on the 
following, lines: Bathroom fixtures, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, crockery 
and glass, cutlery, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
ranges and cook stoves, shel. hardware, 
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silverware, toys, games and washing 
machines, 

OXFORD, OHI0.—Zora Beckett and 
Alexander L. Johnson, owners of the 
Oxford Hardware Co. for several years, 
have disposed of their stock. The com- 
pany has been reorganized with the 
following officers: {. Fye, presi- 
dent; Max Ziliox, vice-president; Will- 
iam G. Craig, secretary, and Harry W. 
Boyle, treasurer and general manager, 


GUTHRIE, OKLA.—Hardy Martin and 
W. W. Hichman, composing the Martin 
Hardware Co., 106 West Oklahoma 
Avenue, have bought the stock of the 
Herman Hardware Co. Catalogs are 
requested on automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, crockery and _ glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, 
games and washing machines. 

Stick, OKLA.—The Stone Hardware 
& Furniture Co. has started in busi- 
ness here, and will carry a complete 
stock of the following, on which cata- 
logs are requested: Belting and pack- 
ing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery an 
glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galva- 
nized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, a 
stoves, heavy farm implements, hea 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

STILWELL, OKLA.—The Fletcher Hard- 
ware Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital sock of $35,000 by C. L. Fletcher, 
Marshall Douglass, W. J. Dake an 
Connely Harrington to deal in baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream _ separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, electrica 
household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furniture department, galvanized an 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mé- 
chanics’ tools, poultry supplies, prepare 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting 0008, 
tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 











